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FOREWORD 


Had WE not feared to appear overambitious, we should have 
given this book a subtitle: Introduction to n Pkilosop/ty of History. 
For such, after all, is the purport of the present essay; but 
with the distinction that, instead of proceeding to a specu¬ 
lative analysis of the historical phenomenon, it examines the 
fundamental concepts of archaic societies—societies which, al¬ 
though they are conscious of a certain form of “history," make 
every effort to disregard it. In studying these traditional socie¬ 
ties, one characteristic has especially struck us; it is their revolt 
against concrete, historical time, their nostalgia for a periodical 
return to the mythical time of the beginning of things, to the 
“Great Time." The meaning and function of what we have 
called “archetypes and repetition" disclosed themselves to us 
only after we had perceived these societies' will to refuse con¬ 
crete time, their hostility toward every attempt at autonomous 
"history," that is, at history not regulated by archetypes. This 
dismissal, this opposition, are not merely the effect of the con¬ 
servative tendencies of primitive societies, as this book proves. 
In our opinion, it Is justihsbie to read in this depreciation of 
history (that is, of events without transhisiorical modeb), and 
in this rejection of profane, continuous time, a certain meta¬ 
physical "valorization" of human existence. But this valoriza¬ 
tion is emphatically not that which certain post-Kegelian 
philosophical currents—-notably Marxism, historicism, and ex¬ 
istentialism—have sought to give to it since the discovery of 
“historical man," of the man who is insofar as he mahs 
self, within history. 



rOREWORD 


The problem of history as history, however, will not be 
directly approached in this essay. Our chief intent has been to 
set forth certain governing lines of force in the speculative field 
of archaic societies. It seemed to us that a simple presentation of 
this Held would not be without interest, especially for the 
philosopher accustomed to finding his problems and the means 
of solving them in the texts of classic philosophy or in the 
situations of the spiritual history of the West. With us, it is an 
old conviction that Western philosophy is dangerously dose to 
“provindalizing" itself (if the expression be permitted): first 
by jealously isolating itself in its own tradition and ignoring, 
for example, the problems and solutions of Oriental thought; 
second by its obstinate refusal to recognize any ''situations” 
except those of the man of the historical civilizations, in defiance 
of the experience of “primitive” man, of man as a member of 
the traditional societies. We hold that philosophical anthro- 
pology would have something to learn from the valorization 
that pre-Socratic man (in other words, traditional man) accorded 
to his situation in the universe. Better yet: that the cardinal 
problems of metaphysics could be renewed through a knowledge 
of archaic ontology. In several previous works, especially in our 
'traiU d'histoire da religions, we attempted to present the 
principles of this archaic ontology, without claiming, of course, 
to have succeeded in giving a coherent, still less an exhaustive, 
exposition of it. 

This study, likewise, does not attempt to be exhaustive. 
Addressing ourselves both to the philosopher and to the eth¬ 
nologist or orientalist, but above all to the cultivated man, to 
the nonspedalist, we have often compressed into brief state¬ 
ments what, if duly investigated and differentiated, would de¬ 
mand a substantial book. Any thoroughgoing discussion would 
have entailed a marshaling of sources and a technical language 
that would have discouraged many readers. But instead of 
furnishing specialists with a series of marginal comments upon 
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their partioilar problems, our concern has been to draw the 
attention of the philosopher, and of the cultivated man in gen¬ 
eral, to certain spiritual positions that, although they have been 
transcended in various regions of the globe, are instructive for 
our knowledge of man and for man's history itself. 


* 


This essay appeared in French in as My the <ie I'eUrnel 
retour: arefUtypes et repetition (Paris, Librairie Gallimard). On 
the occasion of the present English translation we have revised 
and enlarged the text and have included in the footnotes ref¬ 
erences to certain studies published within the last few years. 


Paris, October, t95S 



POBZWORD 


The problem of history as history, however, will not be 
directly approached in this essay. Our chief intent has been to 
set forth certain governing lines of force in the speculative field 
of archaic societies. It seemed to us that a simple presentation of 
this field would not be without interest, especially for the 
philosopher accustomed to finding his problems and the means 
of solving them in the texts of classic philosophy or in the 
situations of the spiritual history of the West. With us, it is an 
old conviction that Western philosophy is dangerously close to 
"provindalijing" itself (if the expression be permitted): first 
by jealously isolating Itself in its own tradition and ignoring, 
for example, the problems and solutions of Oriental thought; 
second by its obstinate refusal to recognize any *‘situations" 
except those of the man of the historical civilizations, in defiance 
of the experience of "primitive" man, of man aa a member of 
the traditional societies. We hold that philosophical anthro¬ 
pology would have something to learn from the valorization 
that pre-Socratic man (in other words, traditional man) accorded 
to his situation in the universe. Better yet: that the cardinal 
problems of metaphysics could be renewed through a knowledge 
of archaic ontology. In several previous works, especially in our 
Trtdtk SUHtire des religiotu, we attempted to present the 
principles of this archaic ontology, without claiming, of course, 
to have succeeded in giving a coherent, still less an exhaustive, 
exposition of it. 

This study, likewise, does not attempt to be exhaustive. 
Addressing ourselves both to the philosopher and to the eth¬ 
nologist or orientalist, but above all to the cultivated man, to 
the nonspecialist, we have often compressed into brief state¬ 
ments what, if duly investigated and differentiated, would de¬ 
mand a substantial book. Any thoroughgoing discussion would 
have entailed a marshaling of sources and a technical language 
that would have discouraged many readers. But instead of 
furnishing specialists with a series of marginal comments upon 
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their particular problems, our concern has been to draw the 
attention of the phiiosVapher, and of the cultivated man in gen¬ 
eral, to certain spiritual positions that, although they have been 
transcended in various regions of the globe, arc instructive for 
our knowledge of man and for man's liistory itself 

* 


.This essay appeared in French in 194p as Le My the * I'iternei 
retouri architypes el r4pitition (Paris, librairie Gallimard). On 
the occasion of the present English translation we have revised 
and enlarged the text and have included in the footnotes ref¬ 
erences to certain studies published within the last few years. 


Paris, OctobcTy 195S 
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The Problem 


T his book undertakes to study certain aspects of archaic 
oncology—more precisely» the conceptions of being 
and reality that can be read from the behavior of the man of 
the premodem societies. The premodem or “traditional" 
societies include both the world usually known as “primi¬ 
tive" and the andent cultures of Asia, Europe, and Amer¬ 
ica. Obviously, the metaphysical concepts of the archaic 
world were not always formulated in theoretical language; 
but the symbol, the myth, the rite, express, on different 
planes and through the means proper to them, a complex 
system of coherent affirmations about the ultimate reality 
of things, a system that can be regarded as constituting a 
metaphysics. It is, however, essential to understand the 
deep meaning of all these symbols, myths, and rites, in 
order to succeed in translating them into our habitual lan¬ 
guage. If one goes to the trouble of penetrating the au¬ 
thentic meaning of an archaic myth or symbol, one cannot 
but observe that this meaning shows a recognition of a 
certain situation in the cosmos and that, consequently, it 
implies a metaphysical position. It is useless to search ar¬ 
chaic languages for the terms so laboriously created by the 
great philosophical traditions: there is every likelihood 
that such wor^ as “being," “nonbeing," “real," “unreal," 
“becoming." "illusory," are not to be found in the lan¬ 
guage of the Ausxralians or of the ancient Mesopotamians. 
But if the word is lacking, the thing is present; only it is 
“said"—that is, revealed in a coherent fashion—through 
symbols and myths. 

If we observe the general behavior of archaic man, we 
are struck by the following fact: neither the objects of the 
external world nor human acts, properly speaking, have 
any autonomous intrinsic value. Objects or acts acquire a 
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value, and in so doing become real, because they partici¬ 
pate, after one fashion or another, in a reality that tran¬ 
scends them. Among countless stones, one stone becomes 
sacred—and hence instantly becomes saturated with being 
—because it constitutes a hierophany, or possesses mana, 
or again because it commemorates a mythical act, and so 
on. The object appears as the receptacle of an exterior 
force that differentiates it from its milieu and gives it 
meaning and value. This force may reside in the substance 
of the object or in its form; a rock reveals itself to be 
sacred because its very existence is a hierophany: incom¬ 
pressible, invubierable, it is that which man is not. It re¬ 
sists time; its reality is coupled with perenniality. Take 
the commonest of stones; it will be raised to the rank of 
“precious," that is, impregnated with a magical or reli¬ 
gious power by virtue of its symbolic shape or its origin: 
thunderstone, held to have fallen from the sky; pearl, be¬ 
cause it comes from the depths of the sea. Other stones 
will be sacred because they are the dwelling place of the 
souls of ancestors (India, Indonesia), or because they were 
once the scene of a theophany (as the bethel that served 
Jacob for a bed), or because a sacrifice or an oath has con¬ 
secrated them.^ 

Now let us turn to human acts—those, of course, which 
do not arise from pure automatism. Their meaning, their 
value, are not connected with their crude physical datum 
but with their property of reproducing a primordial act, of 
repeating a mythical example. Nutrition is not a simple 
physiological operation; it renews a communion. Marriage 
and the collective orgy echo mythical prototypes; they are 
repeated because they were consecrated in the beginning 
("in those days," in illo tempore, db origine) by gods, an¬ 
cestors, or heroes. 

^ Cf. eur Traiii d'kuUiirt da r^^tens (PsrU, 1949), pp. )9l ff. 
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In the particulars of his conscious behavior, the “primi¬ 
tive/' the archaic man, acknowledges no act which has not 
been previously posited and lived by someone else, some 
other being who was not a man, What he does has been 
done before. His life is the ceaseless repetition of gestures 
initiated by others. 

This conscious repetition of given paradigmatic gestures 
reveals an original ontology. The crude product of nature, 
the object fashioned by the industry of man, acquire their 
reality, their identity, only to the extent of their participa¬ 
tion in a transcendent reality. The gesture acquires mean¬ 
ing, reality, solely to the extent to which it repeats a 
primordial act. 

Various groups of facts, drawn here and there from dif¬ 
ferent cultures, will help us to identify the structure of this 
archaic ontology. We have first sought out examples likely 
to show, as clearly as possible, the mechanism of tradi¬ 
tional thought; in other words, facts which help us to 
understand how and why, for the man of the premodern 
societies, certain things become real. 

It is essential to understand this mechanism thoroughly, 
in order that we may afterward approach the problem of 
human existence and of history within the horizon of ar¬ 
chaic spirituality. 

We have distributed our collection of facts under several 
principal headings: 

1 . Facts which show us that, for archaic man, reality is 
a function of the imitation of a celestial archetype. 

2. Facts which show us how' reality is conferred through 
participation in the “symbolism of the Center": cities, 
temples, houses become real by the fact of being assimi¬ 
lated to the “center of the world." 

3. Finally, rituals and significant profane gestures which 
acquire the meaning attributed to them, anti materialize 
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that meaning, only because they deliberately repeat such 
and such acts posited ab origine by gods, heroes, or an¬ 
cestors. 

The presentation of these facts will in itself lay the 
groundwork for a study and interpretation of the ontologi¬ 
cal conception underlying them. 

Celestial Archetypes of Territories, 
Temples, and Cities 

According to Mesopotamian beliefs, the Tigris has its 
model in the star Anunit and the Euphrates in the star of 
the Swallow.2 A Sumerian text tells of the “place of the 
creation of the gods," where “the [divinity oQ the flocks 
and grains" is to be found,* For the Ural-Altaic peoples 
the mountains, in the same way, have an ideal prototype 
in the sky.* In Egypt, places and nomes were named after 
the celestial “fields": first the celestial fields were known, 
then they were identified in terrestrial geography.® 

In Iranian cosmology of the Zarvanitic tradition, “every 
terrestrial phenomenon, whether abstract or concrete, cor¬ 
responds to a celestial, transcendent invisible term, to an 
"idea" in the Platonic sense. Each thing, each notion pre¬ 
sents itself under a double aspect: that of and that of 
gilMc. There is a visible sky: hence there is also a mSnflA 
sky which is mvisihU {BundahiSn, Ch. I). Our earth corre¬ 
sponds to a celestial earth. Each virtue practiced here be¬ 
low, in the gitih, has a celestial counterpart which repre¬ 
sents true reality. . . . The year, prayer ... in short, 
whatever is manifested in the gSt3k» is at the same time 

• Our CMnol^h ft alekinie babihniani (Buchir«Si, ldS7), pp. il fF. 

‘Edward Cblera, Sawriaa Text!, I (Upland, IS84), p. fiS. 

• Uno Harvt (formarly Holmbarg), Der Bam its Wmj (Annalw Aecademlae 
Scieniiarum Tennicae, Helmlii, lass). p. Sd. 

• Raymond U Ckamfi da rottaax rt k ehaaps da offraula dans U nitgm 
Jwiiraite et la relifm ghlraU (Paria, ISSS), pp- « IT. 
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mMk, The creation is simply duplicated. FVom the cos¬ 
mogonic point of view the cosmic stage called mMAt pre¬ 
cedes the stage gitik/’ * 

The temple in particular—pre-eminently the sacred 
place—had a celestial prototype. On Mount Sinai, Jehovah 
shows Moses the “form" of the sanctuary that he is to 
build for him: “According to all that I shew thee, after 
the pattern of the tabernacle, and the pattern of all the 
instruments thereof, even so shall ye make it. . . . And 
look that thou make them after their pattern, which was 
shewed thee in the mount" (Exodus £5 : 9, 40). And when 
David gives his son Solomon the plan for the temple build¬ 
ings, for the tabernacle, and for all their utensils, he assures 
him that “All this , - . the Lord made me understand in 
writing by his hand upon me, even all the works of this 
pattern" (1 Chronicles S8 : IP). Hence he had seen the 
celestial model.' 

The earliest document referring to the archetype of a 
sanctuary is Gudea’s inscription concerning the temple he 
built at Lagash. In a dream the king sees the goddess 
Nidaba, who shows him a tablet on which the beneficent 
stars are named, and a god who reveals the plan of the 
temple to him-* Cities too have their divine prototypes. 
All the Babylonian cities had their archetypes in the con- 

*H. 5, Nyberg, "Questlom de cosmogonie et de cosmoloj(i« mazdd^nnes,*' 
Jpurnai (Paris), CCXIX (July^pr., IWI), pp. S5-90. Bui, a Henry 

Corbin rightly remarhs, "wc must avoid reducing the contrut which they [rhe 
miiiSfe and the gMi"} express to a mere Platonic adiema. What U involved is not 
exactly an opposition botween Idea and Matter, nor yet between universal end 
sensible. Mioci is rather to b« traoslatod by 'celestial state’-—Invisible, subtle, 
spiritual, but perfectly concrete. Giiti designates a terrestrial stai^-vUible, m'- 
taknly natertal, but of a raaner which in itself is luminous, an Immaterial matter 
1 j) comparison with the moitcr which we actually linow.” Cer^n, "Le Temps 
cyclli^ue dans le reaadfisme et dans rUmadlisme,” Sranos-Jshrhvtk, XX (Zurich, 
US. 

* Cf. the rabUnlcal traditions in Raphael Fatal, Man and Temple {London, ld47), 
pp. iSOffl 

■ E. Burrows, “Some Cosmological Patterns In Babylonian Religion/’ in The 
l^byrfntk, ed. S. H. Hooke (LondOT, I95d). pp. 65 IT. 
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stellations: Sippara in Cancer, Nineveh in Ursa Major, 
Assur in Arcturus, etc.® Sennacherib has Nineveh built ac¬ 
cording to the “form . . , delineated from distant ages 
by the writing of the heaven-of-stars." Not only does a 
model precede terrestrial architecture, but the model is 
also situated in an ideal (celestial) region of eternity. This 
is what Solomon announces: “Thou gavest command to 
build a sanctuary in thy holy mountain, And an altar in 
the city of ihy habitation, A copy of the holy tabernacle 
which thou preparedst aforehand from the beginning." “ 

A celestial Jerusalem was created by God before the city 
was built by the hand of man; it is to the former that the 
prophet refers in the Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch II, 
4 : s-?: “ 'Dost thou think that this is that city of which I 
said: “On the palms of My hands have I graven thee"? 
This building now built in your midst is not that which is 
revealed with Me, that which was prepared beforehand 
here from the time when I took counsel to make Paradise, 
and showed it to Adam before he sinned , . " n 

heavenly Jerusalem kindled the inspiration of all the He¬ 
brew prophets: Tobias l$ : 16 : Isaiah 59: 11 ff.; Ezekiel 60 , 
etc. To show him the city of Jerusalem, God lays hold of 
Ezekiel in an ecstatic vision and transports him to a very 
high mountain. And the Sibyllim OracUs preserve the 
memory of the New Jerusalem in the center of which there 
shines "a temple . . , with a giant tower touching the 
very clouds and seen of all . . “ But the most beautiful 

description of the heavenly Jerusalem occurs in the Apoc- 

• Cf. our CosmaUfU, p. *8; Burrows, pp. 60 ff. 

• Wisdom of Sotwnon 9: 8: irtns. in R, H. Charles, Tht and Puui. 

of th Old Tesiamnt in Saglis/i (Oxford, 19IS), I, p. 

Oi&rlcs, II, p. 488. 

“Charles, II, p. 40S: Alherte Plncherle, OU Oracoli sminighidaki (ftoree. 
1948), pp. 95-9S. * ' 
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alypse (21 5 2fF.): “And I John saw the holy city, new 
Jerusalem, coining down from God out of heaven, pre¬ 
pared as a bride adorned for her husband." 

We find the same theory in India: all the Indian royal 
cities, even the modem ones, are built after the mythical 
model of the celestial city where, in the age of gold (in 
illo tempore), the Universal Sovereign dwelt. And, like the 
latter, the king attempts to revive the age of gold, to 
make a perfect reign a present reality—an idea which we 
shall encounter again in the course of this study. Thus, for 
example, the palace-fortress of Siglriya, in Ceylon, is built 
after the model of the celestial city Alakaraanda and is 
"hard of ascent for human beings" (Maltaxustu^ 59, 2). 
Plato's ideal city likewise has a celestial archetyjJC (He~ 
public, 6926; cf. 600f)' The Platonic "forms" are not astral; 
yet their mythical region is situated on supraterrestrial 
planes {Phaedn(s, 247, 250). 

The world that surrounds us* then, the world in which 
the presence and the work of roan are felt—the mountains 
that he climbs, populated and cultivated regions, navigable 
rivers, cities, sanctuaries—all these have an extraterres¬ 
trial archetype, be it conceived as a plan, as a form, or 
purely and simply as a "double" existing on a higher 
cosmic level. But everything in the world that surrounds 
us does not have a prototype of this kind. For example, 
desert regions inhabited by monsters, uncultivated lands, 
unknown seas on which no navigator has dared to venture, 
do not share with the city of Babylon, or the Egyptian 
nome, the privilege of a differentiated prototype. They cor¬ 
respond to a mythical model, but of another nature: all 
these wild, uncultivated regions and the like arc assimilated 
to chaos; they still participate in the undifferentiated, form¬ 
less modality of pre-Creation. This is why, when posses- 

9 
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$ion is taken of a territory^that is, when its exploitation 
begins—rites are performed that symbolically repeat the 
act of Creation: the uncultivated zone is first “cosmicized,” 
then inhabited. We shall presently return to the meaning 
of this ceremonial taking possession of newly discovered 
countries. For the moment, what we wish to emphasize 
is the fact that the world which surrounds us, civilized by 
the hand of man, is accorded no validity beyond that whidi 
is due to the extraterrestrial prototype that served as its 
model. Man constructs according to an archetype. Not 
only do his city or his temple have celestial models; the 
same is true of the entire region that he inhabits, with the 
rivers that water it, the fields that give him his food, etc. 
The map of Babylon shows the city at the center of a vast 
drcular territory bordered by a river, precisely as the 
Sumerians envisioned Paradise. This participation by urban 
cultures in an archetypal model is what gives them their 
reality and their validity. 

Settlement in a new, unknown, uncultivated country is 
equivalent to an act of Creation. When the Scandinavian 
colonists took possession of Iceland, Landnama, and began 
to cultivate it, they regarded this act neither as an original 
undertaking nor as human and profane work. Their enter¬ 
prise was for them only the repetition of a primordial act: 
the transformation of chaos into cosmos by the divine act 
of Creation. By cultivating the desert soil, they in fact 
repeated the act of the gods, who organized chaos by giv¬ 
ing it forms and norms.’* Better still, a territorial conquest 
does not become real until after—more precisely, through 
—the ritual of taking possession, which is only a copy 
of the primordial act of the Creation of the World. In 
Vedic India the erection of an altar dedicated to Agni 

V Cf. van Hamel, tited by Gerardua van d«r Leeuw, VHotnrne M re- 

1^09 (French traiu.. Paris, 1940). p. 110. 
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constituted legal taking possession of a territory.*^ "One 
settles (avasyati) when he builds the garhnffatya, and who¬ 
ever are builders of fire-altars are 'settled' {avasit^)" 
says the Sdiapatka Br5kmana{'^il, 1,1,1-4). But the erec¬ 
tion of an altar dedicated to Agni is merely the micro- 
cosmic imitation of the Creation. Furthermore, any sacri¬ 
fice is, in turn, the repetition of the act of Creation, as 
Indian texts explicitly state.“ It was in the name of Jesus 
Christ that the Spanish and Portuguese conquistadores 
took possession of the islands and continents that they had 
discovered and conquered. I'he setting up of the Cross was 
equivalent to a justification and to the consecration of the 
new country, to a "new birth," thus repeating baptism 
(act of Creation). In their turn the English navigators took 
possession of conquered countries in the name of the king 
of England, new Cosmocrator. 

The importance of the Vedic, Scandinavian, or Roman 
ceremonials will appear more clearly when we devote a 
separate examination to the meaning of the repetition of 
the Creation, the pre-eminently divine act. For the mo¬ 
ment, let us keep one fact in view: every terntory occupied 
for the purpose of being inhabited or utilized as Lfbfnsraum 
Is first of all transformed from chaos into cosmos; that is, 
through the effect of ritual it is given a "form" which 
makes it become real. Evidently, for the archaic mentality, 
reality manifests itself as force, effectiveness, and duration. 
Hence the outstanding reality is the sacred; for only the 
sacred is in an absolute fashion, acts effectively, creates 
things and makes them endure. The innumerable gestures 
of consecration—of tracts and territories, of objects, of 
men, etc.—reveal the primitive's obsession with the real, 
his thirst for being. 

'• Ananda K, Coomarsauany, The Vf<lo as La/xZ-ndAtf-Ml (London, ISSS), 
p. le, etc. 

*• for example. Scttsf>aiha BrSiiaia^, XIV, I, S, ad, etc.: see Mow, 11. 
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The Symbolism of the Center 


Paralleling the archaic belief in the celestial archetypes 
of cities and temples, and even more fully attested by docu¬ 
ments, there is, we find, another series of beliefs, which re¬ 
fer to their being invested with the prestige of the Center. 
We examined this problem in an earlier work;'* here we 
shall merely recapitulate our conclusions. The ardtitectonic 
symbolism of the Center may be formulated as follows: 

1. The Sacred Mountain—where heaven and earth 
meet—is situated at the center of the world, 

2. Every temple or palace—and, by extension, every 
sacred city or royal residence—is a Sacred Mountain, thus 
becoming a Center. 

3. Being an axis rttundiy the sacred city or temple is re¬ 
garded as the meeting point of heaven, earth, and hell. 

A few examples will illustrate each of these symbols: 

1 . According to Indian beliefs. Mount Meru rises at 
the center of the world, and above it shines the poles tar. 
The Ural-Altaic peoples also know of a central mountain, 
Sumeru, to whose summit the polestar is fixed. Iranian 
beliefs hold that the sacred mountain Haraberezaxti (El¬ 
burz) is situated at the center of the earth and U linked with 
heaven.'’ The Buddhist population of Laos, north of Siam, 
know of Mount Zinnalo, at the center of the world, In the 
Edda, Himinbjorg, as its name indicates, is a ‘'celestial 
mountain"; it is here that the rainbow (Bifrosc) reaches 
the dome of the sky. Similar beliefs are found among the 

eur Camekgu, pp. SS-50: cf. also our !tn(^ el tymbo/et (Paris, ISSe). 

Ch. I. 

WUHbald Kij^ Die Kosnwgrifiu dtr Inder (Bonn, 19£0), p. IS; Harva, ^ 4'!: 
Arthur Chnst«nMn, ^ premier borame ei in premier rvi iaea Fkisloire 

Ifgaicirt ia /raurv, II (Stockholm, 1917), p. 42; our Le Ckamaanme W let 
ffrcAac^nr ^ I’Ar/off (Paris, IdSl), pp. 242 IT. 
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Finns, the Japanese, and other peoples. We are reminded 
that for the Semangs of the Malay Peninsula an immense 
rock, Batu-Ribn, rises at the center of the world; above it is 
hell In past times, a tree trunk on Batu-Ribn rose into the 
sky.** Hell, the center of the earth, and the "gate"' of the 
sky are, then, situated on the same axis, and it is along this 
axis that passage from one cosmic region to another was 
effected. We should hesitate to credit the authenticity of 
this cosmological theory among the Semang pygmies if 
we did not have evidence that the same theory already 
existed in outline during the prehistoric period.** Accord¬ 
ing to Mesopotamian beliefs, a central mountain joins 
heaven and earth; it is the Mount of the Lands,” the con¬ 
nection between territories. Properly speaking, the zig- 
gurai was a cosmic mountain, i.e., a symbolic image of the 
cosmos, the seven stories representing the seven planetary 
heavens (as at Borsippa) or having the colors of the world 
(as at Ur). 

Mount Tabor, in Palestine, could mean (abbur, i.e., 
navel, omphalos. Mount Gerizim, in the center of Palestine, 
was undoubtedly invested with the prestige of the Center, 
for it is called "nas el of the earth" (tabbur eres; cf. Judges 
9 : S7: . . See there come people down by the middle 

[Heb., navel]] of the land . . ."). A tradition preserved by 
Peter Comescor relates that at the summer solstice the 
sun casts no shadow on the "Fountain of Jacob" (near 
Gerizim). And indeed, Peter continues, "sunt qui dicunt 
locum ilium esse umbilicum terrae nostrae habitabilis,” 
Palestine, being the highest country—because it was near 

'* Cf. Paul Srtict>e»ra, (French tfans., ParU. 1^40), pp, I« f.; other 

cxaaplM in our h Cfia/naname, pp. SSS ft. 

» Cf.. for axample, W. Game, •'KosmUchc Vorstenungen im Biide prShUl^ 
risciter Zcit: Crdborg, Hlnnnalsherg:, Erdnabcl und \S>listr6ma/‘ (Sali- 

burc), IX (1914), 056-79. 

* Alfred Jeremiw, HanAmh drr ah9nenlal\ttk<ti Cthlahltiir (irA «dn,, Berlin 
and L«ipriK> 19S9), p. ISO. 
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to the stimmit of the cosmic mountain—was not covered by 
the Deluge. A rabbinic text says: “The land of Israel was 
not submerged by the deluge." ** For Christians, Golgotha 
was situated at the center of the world, since it was the 
summit of the cosmic mountain and at the same time 
the place where Adam had been created and buried. Thus 
the blood of the Saviour falls upon Adam's skull, buried 
precisely at the foot of the Cross, and redeems him. The 
belief that Golgotha is situated at the center of the world 
is preserved in the folklore of the Eastern Christians.” 

2 . The names of the Babylonian temples and sacred 
towers themselves testify to their assimilation to the 
cosmic mountain “Mount of the House," “House of the 
Mount of All Lands," “Mount of Tempests," “Link Be¬ 
tween Heaven and Earth." ** A cylinder from the period of 
King Gudea says that “The bed-chamber [of the god] 
which he built was [like] the cosmic mountain - - ^ 

Every Oriental dty was situated at the center of the world. 
Babylon was a Sah4l5ni, a “gate of the gods," for it was 
there that the gods descended to earth. In the capital of the 
Chinese sovereign, the gnomon must cast no shadow at 
noon on the day of the summer solstice. Such a capital is, 
in effect, at the center of the universe, close to the mirac¬ 
ulous tree (kien~mu), at the meeting place of the three 
cosmic zones: heaven, earth, and hell.*^ The Javanese 

• Cf. Burrttwj, pp. 5i, 5#, es, note J: A. J. Wenslnck, TA# IJm Wiilttn 
Senitii Omeerniiig tit Jfml of £«1A {Amiterdus, 19 IS), p. 15^ Patal, p. S5, 
Tbe same STSibollsni in Efypt: Paul, p. ICl, note 100. 

* afflon^ the Little Russians; Manjikke, cited hj Karvs, p. 72. 

*The^or Dombart, Dtr Sairoitarm, Part 1: ZtiUsrrel (Murdch, 1990), p. S^, 

cf. A, Parrot, 2iggic‘ats ei Tour dr (P>m> 1949). Indian templea are also 
assiiDiUted to mountaine^ cf. Willy Foy. "Indiache Kulcbauton al$ Sytnbole des 
Gdcterbergs,” in Fafschr^ Ernst fybtdiseh avm titbtigsta Gtintrlsfag . . . 
DorjrtrerAf (Letpsig, 1914), ^ 21S-1S. The same synboNsiD among the Aztecs: 
cf. Waller Krickcberg, “Bauform und WeltUld im alten Mexico," Perdrme (Bam¬ 
berg), lV(I950).fi9S-SSS. 

** \V. F. Albright, 'The Mouth of the Rivera," t^Aawieu Journal ^ Stmtk 
and Utersinres ( ChicA^), XXXV {1919), p. 17S, 

■ Martel Oranet, la Pmsft cXinoist (Parie, 19S4), p. 9S*; eur Lt CXamonisme, 
245 ffl 
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temple of Borobudur is itself an image of the cosmos, and 
is built like an artifidal mountain (as were the ziggorats). 
Ascending it, the pilgrim approaches the center of the 
world, and, on the highest terrace, breaks from one plane 
to another, transcending profane, heterogeneous space and 
entering a “pure region." Cities and sacred places are as¬ 
similated to the summits of cosmic mountains. This is 
why Jerusalem and Zion were not submerged by the 
Deluge. According to Islamic tradition, the highest point 
on earth is the Kaaba, because “the polcstar proves that 
... it lies over against the center of heaven." “ 

S. Finally, because of its situation at the center of the 
cosmos, the temple or the sacred dty is always the meeting 
point of the three cosmic regions: heaven, earth, and hell. 
DtfT-uK-ii, “Bond of Heaven and Earth," was the name 
given to the sanctuaries of Nippur and Larsa, and doubt¬ 
less to that of Sippara. Babylon had many names, among 
them “House of the Base of Heaven and ^rth," “Bond of 
Heaven and Earth." But it is always Babylon that is the 
scene of the connection between the earth and tlte lower 
regions, for the city had been built upon bab apsi, the “Gate 
of the Apsu" ”—i 2 pj« designating the waters of chaos be¬ 
fore the Creation. We find the same tradition among the 
Hebrews. The rock of Jerusalem reached deep into the sub¬ 
terranean waters (tekZm). The Mishnah says that the 
Temple is situated exactly above the Uh&m (Hebrew 
equivalent apsu). And just as in Babylon there was the 
“gate of the apsu/' the rock of the Temple in Jerusalem 
contained the “mouth of the lehom” “ W*e find similar 
conceptions in the Indo-European world. Among the 
Romans, for example, the mundus —that is, the trench dug 
around the place where a city was to be founded—consti¬ 
tutes the point where the lower regions and the terrestrial 

*• A«8'T, fol. 15; died by Wensinck, p. I5. 

" Jeremku, p. IIS; Burrows, pp. 50. 

» TexU in Burrowi, p, 4S; cf. aUo Paial, pp. M If 
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world meet. “When the mundus is open it is as if the gates 
of the gloomy infernal gods were open,” says Varro (cited 
by Macrobius, Satttrnalia, I, id, 18). The Italic temple 
was the zone where the upper (divine), terrestrial, and 
subterranean worlds intersected. 

The summit of the cosmic mountain is not only the 
highest point of the earth; it is 4lso the earth's navel, the 
point at which the Creation began. There are even in¬ 
stances in which cosmological traditions explain the sym¬ 
bolism of the Center in terms which might well have been 
borrowed from embryology. “The Holy One created the 
world like an embryo- As the embryo proceeds from the 
navel onwards, so God began to create the world from its 
navel onwards and from there it was spread out in different 
directions.” The Toma affirms: “The world has been cre¬ 
ated beginning from Zion-” ** In the ^g-Vtda (for example 
X, 149), the universe is conceived as spreading from a 
central point.*® The creation of man, which answers to the 
cosmogony, likewise took place at a central point, at the 
center of the world. According to Mesopotamian tradition, 
man was formed at the “navel of the earth” in uzu (flesh), 
jtfr(bond), h (place, earth), where Dur-an~h\ the “Bond 
of Heaven and Earth/' is also situated. Ormazd creates 
the primordial ox Evagdach, and the primordial man, 
GajOmard, at the center of the earth.*^ Paradise, where 
Adam was created from clay, is, of course, situated at the 
center of the cosmos. Paradise was the navel of the Earth 
and, according to a Syrian tradition, was established on a 
mountain higher than all others. According to the Syrian 
BooA of the Cave of Treasures, Adam was created at the 

•TttU dted WensincR, pp. I9,16; cf, W, H. Ro*cher, "Neue Ompha- 
lossrudlen,” ^hhandhagtn dtr Kini^lkk Siehsist^en GeuUtAaJi ier 
(Leiptig), Kloiu, XXX1, 1 (ISIS), pp. 16 ff., 7Sff.; fiurrowt, p. 57; 

Pataj. p. as. 

* Cf. the comraentaj^ ef Klrft], p. 8. 

" BurTO%*5, p. 46; Chmtemen, (, pp. ii S. 
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center of the earth, at the same spot where the Cross of 
Christ was later to be set up. The same traditions have 
been preserved by Judaism. The Jewish apocalypse and a 
tnidrash state that Adam was formed In Jerusalem.** Adam 
bemg buried at the very spot where he was created, i.e., 
at the center of the world, on Golgotha, the blood of the 
Saviour—as we have seen—will redeem him too. 

The symbolism of the Center is considerably more com¬ 
plex, but the few aspects to which we have referred will 
suffice for our purpose. We may add that the same sym¬ 
bolism survived in the Western world down to the thresh¬ 
old of modem times. The very ancient conception of the 
temple as the imago mmdi, the idea that the sanctuary re¬ 
produces the universe in its essence, passed into the re¬ 
ligious architecture of Christian Europe: the basilica of 
the first centuries of our era, like the medieval cathedral, 
symbolically reproduces the Celestial Jerusalem.** As to 
the symbolism of the mountain, of the Ascension, and of the 
“Quest for the Center,” they are clearly attested in me¬ 
dieval literature, and appear, though only by allusion, in 
certain literary works of recent centuries.** 

Repetition of the Cosmogony 

The center, then, is pre-eminently the zone of the sacred, 
the zone of absolute reality. Similarly, all the other sym¬ 
bols of absolute reality (trees of life and immortality, 

» W«w)ndi, p. Sir B. A. WaUis Buil|e, Tht Boot ^ Uu Cave ^ Trfanm 
(trans. from the Syriac. Lordon, 1997). p. Cs^ar Dachnhardr. J^atvmgfK. I 
(Leipzig. iSOd), p. llS: Burrows, p. S7. 

• On the cosmic symbolism of tem{d«6 in the ancient East. eC A. M. Hocan. 
Kingt a»d Cooftattm (Cairo, IdSS). pp. 9«0 r.; Fatal, pp. i 06 (f On the coamk 
symbolism of basilicas and cathedrals, see Hans Sedlma^r, "Architectur ala ab. 
bUdende Kunst." Osterrektiuhe Madtmif ier Jr^utetiieiiaflen, SitzungAerkhU 
(Vienna). Phil-kitt. Klaast, S26/3 and Dk (Zurich, I9i0), 

** See our images ei tfioMa. 
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Fountain of Youth, etc.) are also situated at a center. The 
road leading to the center is a “difficult road" [durohdi^a), 
and this is verified at every level of reality: difficult con¬ 
volutions of a temple (as at Borobudur); pilgrimage to 
sacred places (Mecca, Hard war, Jerusalem); danger-rid¬ 
den voyages of the heroic expeditions in search of the 
Golden Fleece, the Golden Apples, the Herb of Life; 
wanderings in labyrinths; difficulties of the seeker for the 
road to the self, to the “center" of his being, and so on. 
The road Is arduous, fraught with perils, because it is, in 
fact, a rite of the passage from the profane to the sacred, 
from the ephemeral and illusory to reality and eternity, 
from death to life, from man to the divinity. Attaining the 
center is equivalent to a consecration, an initiation; yester¬ 
day's profane and illusory existence gives place to a new, 
to a life that is real, enduring, and effective. 

If the act of the Creation realizes the passage from the 
nonmanifest to the manifest or, to speak cosmologically, 
from chaos to cosmos; if the Creation took place from a 
center; if, consequently, all the varieties of being, from the 
inanimate to the living, can attain existence only in an area 
dominantly sacred—all this beautifully illuminates for us 
the symbolism of sacred cities (centers of the world), the 
geomantic theories that govern the foundation of towns, 
the conceptions that justify the rites accompanying their 
building. We studied these construction rites, and the 
theories which they imply, in an earlier work," and to this 
we refer the reader. Here we shall only emphasize two im¬ 
portant propositions: 

1 . Every creation repeats the pre-eminent cosmogonic 
act, the Creation of the world. 

2 . Consequently, whatever is founded has its foundation 
at the center of the world (since, as we know, the Creation 
itself took place from a center)- 

* Conntarii U l^/nda Mf/UnJui Miutolf (Bucharen, 194S). 
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Among the many examples at hand, we shall choose 
only one, which, as it is interesting in other respects too, 
will reappear later in our exposition. In India, before a 
single stone is laid, “'1‘he astrologer shows what spot in 
the foundation is exactly above the head of the snake that 
supports the world. The mason fashions a little wooden 
peg from the wood of the Khadira tree, and with a coco¬ 
nut drives the peg into the ground at this particular spot, 
in such a way as to peg the head of the snake securely 
down, . . . If this snake should ever shake its head really 
violently, it would shake the world to pieces.’* “ A founda¬ 
tion stone is placed above the peg. Tlje cornerstone is thus 
situated exaaly at the “center of the world.” But the act of 
foundation at the same time repeats the cosmogonic act, 
for to “secure” the snake's head, to drive the peg into it, 
is to imitate the primordial gesture of Soma {Hg-Veda, II, 
12 , l) orof Indra when the latter “smote the Serpent in his 
lair” (VI, 17, 9), when his thunderbolt “cut off its 
head” (I, 52, 10). The serpent symbolizes chaos, the 
formless and nonmanlfested. Indra comes upon Vrlra 
(IV, 19, s) undivided (aparvan)^ unawakened {abudh^ 
yam), sleeping (abudhyam^nam), sunk in deepest sleep 
(su^aj}am), outstretched [ti^aySnain). The burling of the 
lightning and the decapitation are equivalent to the act of 
Creation, with passage from the nonmanifested to the man¬ 
ifested, from the formless to the formed- Vrira had con¬ 
fiscated the waters and was keeping them in the hollows 
of the mountains. This means either that Vrtra was the 
absolute master—in the same manner as Tiamat or any 
serpent divinity—of all chaos before the Creation; or that 
the great serpent, keeping the waters for himself alone, 
had left the whole world ravaged by drought. Whether 
this confiscation occurred before the act of Creation or is to 

(Margam) Sinclair Sf«ven»on, Ruts ^ the Twiet-Borh (London. 
19S0), p. aSi ud note. 
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be placed after the foundation of the world, the meaning 
remains the same: Vrtra "hinders" ^ the world from being 
made, or from enduring. Symbol of the nonmanifested, of 
the latent, or of the formless, Vptra represents the chaos 
which existed before the Creation. 

In our commentaries on the legend of Master Manole 
(cf. note 35, above) we attempted to explain construction 
rites through imitation of the cosmogonic gesture. The 
theory that these rites imply comes down to this: nothing 
can endure if it is not "animated," if it is not, through a 
sacrifice, endowed with a "soul"; the prototype of the 
construction rite is the sacrifice that took place at the time 
of the foundation of the world. In fact, in certain archaic 
cosmogonies, the world was given existence through the 
sacrifice of a primordial monster, symbolizing chaos 
(Tiamat), or through that of a cosmic giant (Ymir, 
Pan-Ku, Putum), To assure the reality and the enduring¬ 
ness of a construction, there is a repetition of the divine act 
of perfect construction: the Creation of the worlds and of 
man. As the first step, the "reality" of the site is secured 
through consecration of the ground, i.e., through its trans¬ 
formation into a center; then the validity of the act of con¬ 
struction is confirmed by repetition of the divine sacrifice. 
Naturally, the consecration of the center occurs in a space 
qualitatively different from profane space. Through the 
paradox of rite, eveiy consecrated space coincides with the 
center of the world, just as the time of any ritual coincides 
with the mythical time of the "beginning." Through repe¬ 
tition of the cosmogonic act, concrete time, in which the 
construction takes place, U projected into mythical time, 
in illo tempore when the foundation of the world occurred. 
Thus the reality and the enduringness of a construction are 

” loo wu drr VdUr ^Ur iJiadfrnistt, “the father of ajl hin> 

dr«K<>” {Faust, V, SS09). 
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assured noc only by the transformation of j^rofane space 
into a transcendent space (the center) but also by the 
transformation of concrete time info mythical time. Any 
ritual whatever, as we shall see later, unfolds not only in a 
consecrated space (i.e., one different in essence from pro¬ 
fane space) but also in a “sacred time," “once upon a time" 
(in illo tempore, ah origine), that is, when the ritual was per¬ 
formed for the first time by a god, an ancestor, or a hero. 


Divine Models of Rituals 


Every ritual has a divine model, an archetype; this fact 
is well enough known for us to confine ourselves to recall¬ 
ing a few examples- “We must do w'hat the gods did in the 
beginning'" (^atapatka Brahma VI1, 2, 1,4*). “Thus the 
gods did; thus men do” (Taittirlya Brakmajja, 1, 5, 9, 4). 
This Indian adage summarizes all the theory underlying 
rituals in all countries. We find the theory among so-called 
primitive peoples no less than we do in developed cultures. 
The aborigines of southeastern Australia, for example, 
practice circumcision with a stone knife because it was thus 
that their ancestors taught them to do; the Amazulu 
Negroes do likewise because Unkulunkulu (civilizing hero) 
decreed in illo tempore: “Let men circumcise, that they may 
not be boys-” ® The bako ceremony of the Pawnee Indi¬ 
ans was revealed to the priests by Tirawa, the supreme 
God, at the beginning of time. Among the Sakalavas of 
Madagascar, “all domestic, social, national, and religious 
customs and ceremonies must be observed in conformity 
with the liiin^draza, i.e., with the established customs and 

• A. W, llowut, Tribe ^ Soulh-Zasi Auslralia (London, IS04’). pp. 

S'M S'.; Henry Cajlaway, Ttte ReUgious Sjslen ^ th Amaxidu (London. iSeS), p. 
5S. 
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unwritten laws inherited from the ancestors . . It is 
useless to multiply examples; all religious acts are held to 
have been founded by gods, civilizing heroes, or mythical 
ancestors.It may be mentioned in passing that, among 
primitives, not only do rituals have their mythical model 
but any human act whatever acquires effectiveness to the 
extent to which it exactly repeats an act performed at the 
beginning of time by a god, a hero, or an ancestor. We 
shall return at the end of this chapter to these model acts, 
which men only repeat again and again. 

However, as we said, such a “theory" does not justify 
ritual only in primitive cultures. In the Egypt of the later 
centuries, for example, the power of rite and word pos¬ 
sessed by the priests was due to imitation of the primordial 
gesture of the god Thoth, who had created the world by 
the force of his word. Iranian tradition knows that re¬ 
ligious festivals were instituted by Ormazd to com¬ 
memorate the stages of the cosmic Creation, which con¬ 
tinued for a year. At the end of each period—representing, 
respectively, the creation of the sky, the waters, the earth, 
plants, animals, and man—Ormazd rested for five days, 
thus instituting the principal Mazdean festivals (cf. 
BundakiSn, I, A 18 ff). Man only repeats the act of the 
Creation; his religious calendar commemorates, in the 
space of a year, all the cosmogonic phases which took place 
ab engine. In fact, the sacred year ceaselessly repeats the 
Creation; man is contemporary with the cosmogony and 
with the anthropogony because ritual projects him into the 
mythical epoch of the beginning. A bacchant, through his 
orgiastic rites, imitates the drama of the suffering Diony¬ 
sos; an Orphic, through his initiation ceremonial, repeats 
the original gestures of Orpheus, 

* Arnold van Gennep, Taiov a loienuma i Madagauar 1904), pp. S7 ff. 

* Cf. 0«nrdu8 van der L<euw, PidJioauiuiogU iir fUi^nn (Tubingen, 19SS), 
pp, 949 ft, 860 ff. 
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The Judaeo-ChristUn Sabbath is also an imiiaiio dei. 
The Sabbath rest reproduces the primordial gesture of the 
Lord, for it was on the seventh day of tlic Creation that 
God "... rested ... from all his work which he had 
made” (Genesis 2 : 2 ). The messag:e of the Saviour is first 
of all an example which demands imitation. After washing 
his disciples’ feet, Jesus said to them: "For I have given 
you an example, that ye should do as 1 have done to you” 
(John 13:15). Humility is only a virtue; but humility 
practiced after the Saviour's example is a religious act and 
a means of salvation: . . as 1 have loved you, that ye 

also love one another" (John 1S : 34; 15 : l a). This Chris¬ 
tian love is consecrated by the example of Jesus. Its actual 
practice annuls the sin of the human condition and makes 
man divine. He who believes in Jesus can tio wltac He did; 
his limitations and impotence are abolished- "He that be- 
lieveth on me, the works that 1 do shall he do also . . .” 
(John 14 : 12 ). The liturgy is precisely a commemoration 
of the life and Passion of the Saviour. U'e shall see later 
that this commemoration is in fact a reactualization of 
those days. 

Marriage rites coo have a divine model, and human mar¬ 
riage reproduces the hicrogamy, more especially the union 
of heaven and earth, "I am Heaven,” .says the husband, 
"thou art Earth” {dyaur rt/wm, pW/nf tvam; Brhadara^- 
yaha Vpanisad, VI, 4, 20). Even in Vedic times, liusbami 
and bride are assimilated to heaven and earth (^Mcttw- 
Veda, XIV, 2, 71), while in another hymn {Atharva^Veda, 
XIV, l) each nuptial gesture is Justified by a prototype in 
mythical times: "Wherewith Agni grasped the right hand 
of this earth, therefore grasp 1 thy hand ... Let god 
Savilar grasp thy hand . . . Tvashtar dispo.scd the gar¬ 
ment for beauty, by direction of Brhaspati, of the poets; 
therewith let Savitar and Bhaga envelop this woman, like 
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Surya, with progeny (48, 49, 5fi)." *' In the procreation 
ritual transmitted by the Brkadaranyaha Upanisad, the 
generative act becomes a hlerogamy of cosmic proportions, 
mobilizing a whole group of gods: “Let Visnu make the 
womb prepared I Let Tvashtri shape the various forms I 
Prajapati—let him pour in! Let Dhatri place the germ for 
theel" (VI, 4, 2l).“ Dido celebrates her marriage with 
Aeneas in the midst of a violent storm (Virgil, Aeneid, VI, 
160 ); their union coincides with chat of the elements; 
heaven embraces its bride, dispensing fertilizing rain. In 
Greece, marriage rites imitated the example of Zeus se¬ 
cretly uniting himself with Hera (Pausanias, 11, 3d, 2). 
Diodorus Siculus tells us that the Cretan hierogamy was 
imitated by the inhabitants of that island; in other words, 
the ceremonial union found its justification in a primordial 
event which occurred in iilo tempore. 

What must be emphasized is the cosmogonic structure of 
all these matrimonial rites: it is not merely a question of 
imitating an exemplary model, the hierogamy between 
heaven and earth; the principal consideration is the result 
of that hierogamy, i.e., the cosmic Creation. This is why, 
in Polynesia, when a sterile woman wants to be fecundated, 
she imitates the exemplary gesture of the Primordial 
Mother, who, in illo tempore , was laid on the ground by the 
great god, lo. And the cosmogonic myth is recited on the 
same occasion. In divorce proceedings, on the contrary, 
an incantation is chanted in which the “separation of 
heaven and earth" is invoked.^ The ritual recitation of the 
cosmogonic myth on the occasion of marriages is current 
among numerous peoples; we shall return to it later. For 

o W, D. Whitney and C, R. Lanman (rrana.), Jitk6na.y‘«ria (Harvard Orieiilal 
SeHea. VIK, Cambrtdfe, Mw.. ISOS), pp. 7SO-51. 

* ft. S. Hvme (trana.). Thiriegn Prwtpal Vpanukeds (Oxford, ISSl), 

« Cf. E. 8- C- Handy, Ftijnesian (Honolulu, 1927), pp, 10 E: Raffhelo 

?<tt4i2onl, '*Io and Rang!,” Pro rtgno pre ta/uOieno Qn homa^ to G. van der 
L«eifw3 (Mijkerk, 1950), pp. 550-60. 
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the moment let us point out that the cosmic myth serves 
as the exemplary model not only in the case of marriages 
but also in the case of any other ceremony whose end is the 
restoration of integral wholeness; this is why the myth of 
the Creation of the World is recited in connection with 
cures, fecundity, childbirth, agricultui al activities, and so 
on. The cosmogony first of all represents Creation. 

Demeter lay with lasion on the newly sown ground, at 
the beginning of spring V, 125). The meaning of 

this union is clear: it contributes to promoting the fertility 
of the soil, the prodigious surge of the forces of telluric 
creation. This practice was comparatiN cly frequent, down 
to the last century, in northern and central Europe—wit¬ 
ness the various customs of symbolic union between 
couples in the fields/^ In China, young couples went out in 
spring and united on the grass in order to stimulate 
■‘cosmic regcnei-ation" and “universal germination.” In 
fact, every human union has its model and its justifica¬ 
tion in the hierogamy, the cosmic union of the elements. 
Book IV of the Li CA?, the “Yiieh Ling” (book of monthly 
regulations), specifies that his wives must present them¬ 
selves to the emperor to cohabit with him in the first month 
of spring, when thunder is heard. TTius the cosmic example 
is followed by the sovereign and the whole people. Marital 
union is a rite integrated with the cosmic rhythm and vali¬ 
dated by that integration. 

The entire Paleo-Oriental symbolism of marriage can 
be explained through celestial models. The Sumerians cele¬ 
brated the union of the elements on the day of the New 
Year; throughout the ancient East, the same day receives 
its luster not only from the myth of the hierogamy but also 
from the rites of the king's union with the goddess,*® It is 
**J. W, C. Nfarmhftrdt, U'ald- md FAiiullt. I (find edn., Berlin, IdO^ldOS), 

p]>, leSff., 180 IT. 

S. H. Hooke. «d.. and Ritoal (London, ISSS). pp. 9. 19. S«fr. 
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on New Year's day that Ishtar lies with Taznmuz, and the 
king reproduces this mythical hierogamy by consummating 
ritual union with the goddess (i,e., with the hierodule who 
represents her on earth) in a secret chamber of the temple, 
where the nuptial bed of the goddess stands. The divine 
union assures teirestrial fecundity; when Ninlil lies with 
Enin, rain begins to The same fecundity is assured 
by the ceremonial union of the king, that of couples on 
earth, and so on. The world is regenerated each time the 
hierogamy is imitated, i.e., each time matrimonial union is 
accomplished. The German Hockzeit is derived from 
Hfjckgeztt, New Year festival- Marriage regenerates the 
''year" and consequently confers fecundity, wealth, and 
happiness. 

The assimilation of the sexual act to agricultural work 
is frequent in numerous cultures In the Sataf>atha 
Brakmai^a (VII, S, 2, 5) the earth is assimilated to the fe¬ 
male organ of generation (yow) and the seed to the smen 
viriU. “Your women are your tilth, so come into your till¬ 
age how you choose" (Quriln, II, 253),** The majority of 
collective orgies find a ritual justification in fostering the 
forces of vegetation: they take place at certain critical 
periods of the year, e.g., when the seed sprouts or the 
harvests ripen, and always have a hierogamy as their 
mythical mode). Such, for example, is the orgy practiced 
by the Ewe tribe (West Africa) at the time when the barley 
begins to sprout; the orgy is legitimized by a hierogamy 
(young girls are offered to the python god). We find this 
same legitimization among the Oraons; their orgy takes 
place in May, at the time of the union of the sun god with 
the earth goddess. All these orgiastic excesses find their 
Labat, Lt it h (Pans, 

19SS), $4? ft; cf. the Traces of a sia^ilar inyThleo>riiual complex In tsrael: 

PitU, pp, 90 ff, 

S«e Uie chapter on afrttiiliurdl myiticUo in our 7T»\i da re^iwu, 

pp-SOSfr, 

** Tra&a. E. H, Palmer, Sami of Ua East, VI, p. SS. 
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justification, in one way or another, in a cosmic or bio- 
cosmic act: regeneration of the year, critical period of the 
harvest, and so forth. The boys who paraded naked through 
the streets of Rome at the FIoralia( April 2 S) or who, at the 
Lupercalia, touched women to exorcise their sterility; the 
liberties permitted throughout India on the occasion of 
the Holi festival; the licentiousness which was the rule in 
central and northern Europe at the time of the harvest 
festival and against which the ecclesiastical authorities 
struggled so unavailingly —all these manifestations also 
had a superhuman prototype and tended to institute uni¬ 
versal fertility and abundance.®® 

For the purpose of this study, it is of no concern that wo 
should know to what extent marriage rites and the orgy 
created the myths which justify them. What is important is 
that both the orgy and marriage constituted rituals imi¬ 
tating divine gestures or certain episodes of the sacred 
drama of the cosmos—the legitimization of human acts 
through an extrahuman model. If the myth sometimes fol¬ 
lowed the rite—for example, preconjugal ceremonial 
unions preceded the appearance of the myth of the pre¬ 
conjugal relations between Hera and Zeus, the myth which 
served to justify them—the fact in no wise lessens the 
sacred character of the ritual. The myth is "late" only as a 
formulation; but its content is archaic and refers to sacra¬ 
ments—that is, to acts which presuppose an absolute re¬ 
ality, a reality which is extra human. 


Archetypes of Profane Activities 


To SUMMARIZE, we might say that the archaic world knows 
nothing of "profane” activities: every act which has a 

** Cf., for the Council of Auxerre In 590. 

•• On ths cofmologkal signiSnnee of the orgy, »o« Ch. 11. 
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definite meaning‘-^imting, fishing, agriculture; games, 
conflicts, sexuality,—in some way participates in the 
sacred. As we shall see more clearly later, the only pro¬ 
fane activities are those which have no mythical meaning, 
that is, which lack exemplary models. Thus we may say 
that every responsible activity in pursuit of a definite end 
is, for the archaic world, a ritual But since the majority 
of these activities have undergone a long process of 
desacralization and have, in modem societies, become pro¬ 
fane, we have thought it proper to group them separately. 

Take the dance, for example. All dances were originally 
sacred; in other words, they had an extrahuman model. 
The model may in some cases have been a totemic or em¬ 
blematic animal, whose motions were reproduced to con¬ 
jure up its concrete presence through magic, to increase its 
numbers, to obtain incorporation into the animal on the 
part of man. In other cases the model may have been re¬ 
vealed by a divinity (for example the pyrrhic, the martial 
danre created by Athena) or by a hero (cf. Theseus' dance 

in the Labyrinth). The dance may be executed to acquire 
food, to honor the dead, or to assure good order in the 
cosmos. It may take place upon the occasion of initiations, 
of magico-religious ceremonies, of marriages, and so on. 
But all these details need not be discussed here. What is of 
interest to us is its presumed extrahuman origin (for every 
dance was created in ilio temport, in the mythical period, by 
an ancestor, a totemic animal, a god, or a hero). Choreo¬ 
graphic rhythms have their model outside of the profane 
life of man; whether they reproduce the movements of the 
totemic or emblematic animal, or the motions of the stars; 
whether they themselves constitute rituals (labyrinthine 
steps, leaps, gestures performed with ceremonial instru¬ 
ments)—a dance always imitates an archetypal gesture or 
commemorates a mythical moment. In a word, it is a repe- 
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tition, and consequently a reactualization, of illud tempus, 
“those days." 

Struggles, conflicts, and wars for the most part have a 
ritual cause and function- They are a stimulating opposition 
between the two halves of a clan, or a struggle between the 
representatives of two divinities (for example, in Egypt, 
the combat between two groups representing Osiris and 
Set); but this always commemorates an episode of the 
divine and cosmic drama. War or the duel can in no case be 
explained through rationalistic motives. Hocart has very 
rightly brought out the ritual role of hostilities Each time 
the conflict is repeated, there is imitation of an archetypal 
model- In Nordic tradition, the first duel took place when 
Thor, provoked by the giant Hrungnir, met him at the 
“frontier" and conquered him in single combat. The motif 
is found again in Indo-European mythology, and Georges 
Dumdzil “ rightly regards it as a late but authentic version 
of the very ancient scenario of a military initiation. The 
young warrior had to reproduce the combat between Thor 
and Hrungnir; in fact, the military initiation consists in an 
act of daring whose mythical prototype is the slaying of a 
three-headed monster. The frenzied fvrserkrr, ferocious 
warriors, realized precisely the state of sacred fury {tvut, 
m^noSyJunyr) of the primordial world. 

The Indian ceremony of the consecration of a king, the 
rajasuya, “is only the terrestrial reproduction of the ancient 
consecration which Varuna, the first So\'ereign, performed 
for his own benefit—as the Bra/imatfa repeat again and 
again ... All through the ritual e.xegeses, we find it 
tediously but instructively reiterated that if the king makes 

»• A. M. tloean, LeFr^r^ttif I'/wnme {Frencii trans., Paris, ISSS), pp. laSff., 
SlSff.i cf. also W. C. MacLc&d, Tht Origin ani Hisitry PoUtks (New York, 

idS!), anr. 

“ Cf. b\s Mytha rl du Ormains (Paris. ISS9), f>p. 09 fT., and hU Horare 
et fes Curiata (PerU, pp. 18S ft 
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«uch and such a gesture, it is because in the dawn of time, 
on the day of his consecration, Varuna made it." ** And 
this same mechanism can be shown to exist in all other tra¬ 
ditions, so far as the available documentation permits. 
Construction rituals repeat the primordial act of the cos¬ 
mogonic construction. The sacrifice performed at the build¬ 
ing of a house, church, bridge, is simply the imitation, on 
the human plane, of the sacrifice performed in illo tempore 
to give birth to the world. 

As for the magical and pharmaceutical value of certain 
herbs, it too is due to a celestial prototype of the plant, 
or to the fact that it was first gathered by a god. No plant 
is precious in itself, but only through its participation in an 
archetype, or through the repetition of certain gestures 
and words which, by isolating it from profane space, conse¬ 
crate it. Thus two formulas of incantation, used in England 
in the sixteenth century at the gathering of simples, state 
the origin of their therapeutic virtue: they grew for the 
first time (i.e., ab origine) on the sacred hill of Calvary, 
at the "center" of the Earth: 

Haile be thou, holie hearbe, growing on the ground;/all in 
the mount Caluarie first wert thou found ./Thou art good for 
manie a sore, and healest manie a wound;/in the name of sweet 
Jesus, I take thee from the ground [15S4']. 

Hallowed be thou, Vervein [[verbena]), as thou growest on 
the ground,/for in the Mount of Calvary, there thou wast first 
found ./Thou healedst our Saviour Jesus Christ, and staunchest 
his bleeding wound;/in the name of ^Father, Son, Holy Ghost], 

1 take thee from the ground [[ 1608 ]]. 

The effectiveness of these herbs is attributed to the fact 
that their prototypes were discovered at a decisive cosmic 

"Duid^I, Oiifani:.yin9a (Paris, ISSi), pp. 4i, 6i. 

** Cf. Morel’s elesjlc studies ot the sacred cheracser of royel^ In £g;pt, end 
L^bet'e of AssTT^Bebyloolen reyel^. 
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moment (m illo tempore) on Mount Calvary. They re¬ 
ceived their consecration for having healed the Redeemer's 
wounds. The virtue of gathered herbs is effective only in¬ 
sofar as the person gathering them repeats this primordial 
gesture of cure. This is why an old formula of incantation 
says: “We go to gather herbs to put them on the wounds 
of the Lord . . .“ 

These formulas of popular Christian magic continue an 
ancient tradition. In India, for example, the herb Kapit- 
ikaha {Feronia elephantum) cures sexual impotence because, 
ah origine, the Gandharva used it to restore the virility of 
Varuna, Hence the ritual gathering of this herb is, in 
effect, a repetition of the Gandharva's act. “Thee that the 
Gandharva dug for Varuna whose virility was dead, thee 
here do we dig, a penis-erecting herb" (Atkarva-Veda 
IV, 4, l).‘® A long invocation in the Papyrus magique de 
Paris indicates the exceptional status of the herb gathered: 
"Thou wast sown by Cronos, received by Hera, preserved 
by Ammon, brought forth by Isis, nourished by rainy 
Zeus; thou grewest by grace of the Sun and dew . , 

For Christians, medicinal herbs owed their effectiveness to 
the fact that they were found for the first time on the mount 
of Calvary. For the ancients, herbs owed their curative 
virtues to the fact that they were first discovered by gods. 
“Betony, thou who wast first discovered by Aesculapius, 
or by the centaur Chiron . . .“—such is the invocation 
recommended by a treatise on herbs.” 

It would be tedious, as well as purposeless, for this 
essay to mention the mythical prototypes of all human ac¬ 
tivities. The fad that human justice, for example, which is 

u Ferdinand Ohn, "Herba, g;ratkS plena," FP t^rnmvnKalnna (Kelaknki), No. 
SS {I asd), 17.1S: our "La Mandragore et le myihc de la 'naisaanec mlraculeuse,' ** 
and Bucharest), 111(1943), I-33, parliculaHy pp. 33 ft., and 7mU 
d'histoirt da rdighns, pp. aS7 IF. 

** Trans. Whitney and Lanman, VIp. 149. 

Arniand DelaRe, HerianW (3nd edn., 1938). pp. ICO, 103. 
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founded upon the idea of "law," has a celestial and tran¬ 
scendent model in the cosmic norms { too, artka, rta, tzedeky 
tfumis, etc.) is too well known for us to insist upon it. 
That "works of human art are imitations of those of divine 
art" {Aitanya Brakma^a, VI, 27) ** is likewise a leitmotiv 
of archaic aesthetics, as Ananda K- Coomaraswamy's 
studies have admirably shown.” It is interesting to ob¬ 
serve that the state of beatitude itself, eudaimonia, is an 
imitation of the divine condition, not to mention the 
various kinds of entkousiasmos created in the soul of man by 
the repetition of certain acts realised by the gods in illo 
(Dionysiac orgy, etc.): "The Working of the Gods, 
eminent in blessedness, will be one apt for Contemplative 
Speculation: and of all human Workings that will have 
the greatest capacity for Happiness which is nearest akin 
to this" (Aristotle, J^icomachean Ethics^ 11786, 2l);” 
"to become as like as possible to Cod" (Plato, ThiOitetus, 
J7ee); "haec hominis est perfeccio, similitudo Dei" (St. 
Thomas Aquinas). 

We must add that, for the traditional societies, all the 
important acts of life were revealed ab engine by gods or 
heroes. Men only repeat these exemplary and paradig¬ 
matic gestures ad ir^nitum. The Yu in tribe of Australia 
know Aat Daramulun, the "All Father," invented, for their 
especial benefit, all the utensils and arms that they have 
employed down to today- In the same way the Kurnai tribe 
know that Mungan-ngaua, the Supreme Being, lived 
among them, on earth, at the beginning of time, in order to 
leach them to make their implements, boats, weapons, "in 
fact, all the arts they know." “ In New Guinea, many 

* Cr. Fiftto, L4VU, 6S7-69; SlaUsvan, i06d, «tc. 

** Sm Coomamwamy, ''The Philosophy of MMieval and Orienral 

Art,” Zelmiit (Paris and Bucharest), I (IMS), 80-0. and Figures ^ Sfmi or 
F^res of (London, 1946), pp. «9-96, 

* Trans. D. P. Chase, Tie ^^ristoiU, (London, 19S4). 

*' Howitt, pp, S*S, 690. 
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mychs tell of long sea voyages, "and thus they provide 
exemplars for the modem voyagers,” as well as for all 
other activities, “whether of love, or war, or rain-making, 
or fishing, or whatever else . . , [Myth] gives prece¬ 
dents for the stages of construction, the tabu on sexual 
intercourse, etc.” When a captain goes to sea, he personi¬ 
fies the mythical hero Aon. “He wears the costume which 
Aori is supposed to have worn, with a blackened fece (and 
in a way prematurely) the same kind of love in his hair 
which Aori plucked from Iviri's head. He dances on the 
platform and extends his arms like Aori's wings ... A 
man told me that when he went fish shooting (with bow 
and arrow) he pretended to be Kivavia himself.” ” He did 
not implore Kivavia's favor and help; he identified himself 
with the mythical hero. 

This same symbolism of mythical precedents is to be 
found in other primitive cultures. In regard to the Karuk 
Indians of California, J. P. Harrington writes: “Every¬ 
thing that the Karuk did was enacted because the Ikxare- 
yavs were believed to have set the example in story times 
The Ikxareyavs were the people who were in America be¬ 
fore the Indians came. Modem Karuks, in a quandary now 
to render the word, volunteer such translations as ‘the 
princes,' ‘the chiefs,' 'the angels' . . . [These Ikxare¬ 
yavs . . .] remaining with the Karuk only long enough to 
state and start all customs, telling them in every instance, 
‘Humans will do the same.' These doings and sayings arc 
still related and quoted in the medicine formulas of the 
Karuk.” « 

The curious system of ritual commerce—the potlatch— 
which is found in the American Northwest, and to which 


■* F, E. Williams, dted Lud«n l>v>-Bnjhl, La Myihohgk primilm (Paris. 
I9S^, pp. I9i. ]SS-e4. 

•* j. P, Horingion, cited by L4vy*BnihI, p. I«. 
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Marcel Mauss has devoted a well-known study,** is only 
the repetition of a practice introduced by the ancestors in 
mythical times. It would be easy to multiply examples.** 


Myths and History 


Each of the examples cited in the present chapter reveals 
the same "primitive*' ontological conception: an object or 
an act becomes real only insofar as it imitates or repeats an 
archetype. Thus, reality is acquired solely through repeti¬ 
tion or participation; everything which lacks an exemplary 
model is "meaningless," i.e., it lacks reality. Men would 
thus have a tendency to become archetypal and paradig¬ 
matic. This tendency may well appear paradoxical, in the 
sense that the man of a traditional culture sees himself as 
real only to the extent that he ceases to be himself {for a 
modem observer) and is satisfied with imitating and re¬ 
peating the gestures of another. In other words, he sees 
himself as real, I.e., as "truly himself," only, and precisely, 
insofar as he ceases to be so. Hence it could be said chat this 
"primitive" ontology has a Platonic structure; and in that 
case Plato could be regarded as the outstanding philoso¬ 
pher of "primitive mentality," chat is, as the thinker who 
succeeded in giving philosophic currency and validity to 
the modes of life and behavior of archaic humanity. Ob¬ 
viously, this in no way lessens the originality of his philo¬ 
sophic genius; for his great title to our admiration remains 
his effort to justify this vision of archaic humanity the- 

MauM, "Esssi sur le don, {teme srchafqiM d« Tdchange," Aanit 
SocMefiqve (fuv). I, 3nd soHei (1955-34). 

* See, Binong others, CoomvMwimy's studies, "Vedic Exemplorkem,*' Harvard 
Jevrnal Mialk Studns, I (ISSC), 44-<4, and me ^ Vtds ss 
(London, 19SS). 
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oretically, through the dialectic means which the spiritu¬ 
ality of his age made available to him. 

But our interest here is not in this aspect of Platonic 
philosophy; it is in archaic ontology- Recognizing the Pla¬ 
tonic structure of that ontology would not take us very far. 
No less important is the second conclusion to be drawn 
from analyzing the facts cited in the foregoing pages—that 
is, the abolition of time through the imitation of archetypes 
and the repetition of paradigmatic gestures. A sacrifice, for 
example, not only exactly reproduces the initial sacrifice 
revealed by a god ab origine, at the beginning of time, it 
also takes place at that same primordial mythical moment; 
in other words, every sacrifice repeats the initial sacrifice 
and coincides with it. All sacrifices are performed at the 
same mythical instant of the begmi^ing; through the para¬ 
dox of rite, profane time and duration are suspended. And 
the same holds true for all repetitions, i.e., all imitations of 
archetypes; through such imitation, man is projected into 
the mythical epoch in which the archetypes were first re¬ 
vealed- Thus we perceive a second aspect of primitive 
ontology: insofar as an act (or an object) acquires a certain 
reality through the repetition of certain paradigmatic ges¬ 
tures, and acquires it through that alone, there is an im¬ 
plicit abolition of profane time, of duration, of “history”; 
and he who reproduces the exemplary gesture thus finds 
himself transported into the mythical epoch in which its 
revelation took place. 

The abolition of profane time and the individual's pro¬ 
jection info mythical time do not occur, of course, except at 
essential periods—those, that is, when the individual is 
truly himself: on the occasion of rituals or of important acts 
(alimentation, generation, ceremonies, hunting, fishing, 
war, work). The rest of his life is passed in profane time, 
which is without meaning: in the state of “becoming." 
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Brahmanic texts clearly bring out the heterogeneity of 
these two times, the sacred and the profane, of the modality 
of the gods, which is coupled with immortality, and the 
modality of man, which is coupled with death. Insofar as 
he repeats the archetypal sacrifice, the sacrificer, in full 
ceremonial action, abandons the profane world of mortals 
and introduces himself into the divine world of the im¬ 
mortals. He himself, indeed, declares this, in tlie following 
terms: "1 have attained Heaven, the gods; I am become 
immortal!'" {Taitttrlya SaniJril5y 1, 7, 9). Should he now 
descend once more to the profane world, which he has left 
during the rite, he would die instantly; hence various rites 
of desacralization are indispensable to restore the sacri¬ 
ficer to profane time. The same is true in the case of cere¬ 
monial sexual union; the individual ceases to live in pro¬ 
fane and meaningless time, since he is imitating a divine 
archetype ("I am Heaven, thou art Earth," etc.). The 
Melanesian fisherman, when he goes to sea, becomes the 
hero Aori and is projected into mythical time, into the mo¬ 
ment when the paradigmatic voyage took place. Just as 
profane space is abolished by the symbolism of the Center, 
which projects any temple, palace, or building into the 
same central point of mythical space, so any meaningful act 
performed by archaic man, any real act, i.e., any repetition 
of an archetypal gesture, suspends duration, abolishes pro¬ 
fane time, and participates in mythical lime. 

This suspension of profane time answers to a profound 
need on the part of primitive man, as we shall have occa¬ 
sion to observe in the next chapter when we examine a 
series of parallel conceptions relating to the regeneration 
of time and the symbolism of the New Year. We shall theii 
understand the significance of this need, and we shall see 
that the man of archaic cultures tolerates "history" with 
difficulty and attempts periodically to abolish it. The facts 
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that we have examined in the present chaptei* will then ac¬ 
quire other meanings. But before entering upon the prob¬ 
lem of the regeneration of time, we must look from another 
point of view at the mechanism of the transformation of 
man into archetype through repetition. We shall examine 
a definite case: to what extent does collective memory pre¬ 
serve the recollection of a historic event? We have seen 
that the warrior, whoever he may be, imitates a hero and 
seeks to approach this archetypal model as closely as pos¬ 
sible. Let us now see what the memory of the people re¬ 
tains concerning a well-documented historical personage. 
By attacking the problem from this angle, we advance a 
step because in this instance we are dealing with a society 
which, though “popular,’' cannot be called primitive. 

Thus, to give only one example, a familiar paradigmatic 
myth recounts the combat between the hero and a gigantic 
serpent, often three-headed, sometimes replaced by a 
marine monster (Indra, Herakles, and others; Marduk), 
Where tradition is still more or less a living thing, great 
monarchs consider themselves imitators of the primor¬ 
dial hero: Darius saw himself as a new Thraetona, the 
mythical Iranian hero who was said to have slain a three¬ 
headed monster; for him—and through him—history was 
l egcnerated, for it was in fact the revivification, the re¬ 
actualization, of a primordial heroic myth. The Pharaoh's 
adversaries were considered “sons of ruin, wolves, dogs,” 
and so forth- In the Book of Apophis the enemies whom the 
Pharaoh fights are identified with the dragon Apophis, 
while the Pharaoh himself is assimilated with the god Re, 
conqueror of the dragon,** The same transfiguration of 
liistory into myth, but from another point of view, is found 
in the visions of the Hebrew poets. In order to "tolerate 

**Guncjier Boeder (cd.), VrivRdeH turr Rtiigioit dtt ailen 3gyfien {i«na, I9iS), 
pp. as 
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hisfojy,” that is, to endure their military defeats and poli¬ 
tical humiliations, the Hebrews interpreted conieraporary 
events by means of the very ancient cosmogonico-heroic 
myth, which, though it of course admitted the provisional 
victory of the dragon, above all implied the dragon's final 
extinction through a King-Messiah. Thus their imagina- 
tiongivestheGentilekings(ZadokiteFragmems, IX: 19- 
20) the characteristics of the dragon; such is the Porapey 
described in the Psalms of Solomon (IX : fi9), the Nebu¬ 
chadrezzar presented by Jeremiah (51 : 34). And in the 
Testament of Asher (VIl: S) the Messiah kills the dragon 
under water (cf. Psalm 74 : l S). 

In the case of Darius and the Pharaoh, as in that of the 
Hebrew Messianic tradition, we are dealing with the con¬ 
ception of an "elite” who interpret contemporary history 
by means of a myth. A series of contemporary events is 
given an articulation and an interpretation that conform 
with the acemporal model of the heroic myth. For a hyper¬ 
critical modern, Darius' pretention might signify boasting 
or political propaganda; the mythical transformation of the 
Gentile kings into dragons might represent a labored in¬ 
vention on the part of a Hebraic minority unable to toler¬ 
ate "historical reality" and seeking to console themselves 
at any cost by taking refuge in myth and wishful thinking. 
That such an interpretation is erroneous, because it makes 
no allowance for the structure of archaic mentality, is 
shown, for one thing, by the feet that popular memory 
applies a strictly analogous process of articulation and inter¬ 
pretation to historical events and personages. If the trans- 
fornution into myth of the biography of Alexander the 
Great may be suspected of having a literary origin, and 
consequently be accused of artificiality, the objection has 
no force in regard to the documents to which we shall now 
refer. 
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Dicudonne de Oozon, third Grand Master of the 
Knights of St. John at Rhodes, has remained famous for 
having slain the dragon of Malpasso. Legend, as was nat¬ 
ural, bestowed on him the attributes of St. George, famed 
for his victorious fight with the monster. Needless to say, 
the documents of de Gozon's period make no reference to 
any such combat, and it does not begin to be mentioned 
until some two centuries after the hero's birth. In other 
words, by the simple fact that he was regarded as a hero, 
de Gozon was identified with a category, an archetype, 
which, entirely disregarding his real exploits, equipped 
him with a mythical biography from which it was impossible 
to omit combat with a reptilian monster.*’ 

Petru Caraman, in a copiously documented study of the 
genesis of the historical ballad, shows that, of a definitely 
established historical event—the expedition against Poland 
by MalkoJ Pasha in 14Sd, in an especially severe winter, 
which is mentioned in Leunclavius' chronicle as well as in 
other Polish sources, and during the course of which a 
whole Turkish army perished in Moldavia—the Romanian 
ballad that narrates the catastrophic Turkish expedition 
preserves almost nothing, the historical event having been 
completely translated into a mythical action (Malkol Pa¬ 
sha fighting King Winter, etc.).“ 

This “mythicization” of historical personages appears 
in exactly the same way in Yugoslavian heroic poetry. 
Marko KraljeviC, protagonist of the Yugoslavian epic, be¬ 
came famous for his courage during the second half of the 
fourteenth century. His historical existence is unquestion¬ 
able, and we even know the date of his death (1594*). But 
no sooner is Marko's historical personality received into 

* Cf. the Socumenuiion in F. W. Hasluck, Oirislianity and IsUm vndtr tht 
Svltva, I] (Oxford. i999). p. S49. 

* Peiru C«raraan, '*Gene2» bxladei Utoriee,* ’ ^nuani jSrkivfi de FoiHor (fiiicha* 
rest). I-n (29SS-S«). 
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the popular memory than it is abolished and his biography 
is reconstructed in accordance with the norms of myth. 
His mother is a Vila, a fairy, just as the Greek heroes were 
the sons of nymphs or naiads- His wife is also a Vila', he 
wins her through a ruse and takes great care to hide 
her wings lest she find them, take flight, and abandon 
him—as, by the way, in certain variants of the ballad, 
proves to be the case after the birth of their first diild ” 
Marko fights a three-headed dragon and kills it, after the 
archetypal model of Indra, Thraetona, Herakles, and 
others.’® In accordance with the myth of the enemy broth¬ 
ers, he too fights with bis brother Andrija and kills him. 
Anachronisms abound in the cycle of Marko, as in all 
other archaic epic cycles, Marko, who died in 1394, is now 
the friend, now the enemy of John Hunyadi, who distin¬ 
guished himself in the wars against the Turks ca. 1450, 
It is interesting to note that these two heroes are brought 
together in the manuscripts of epic ballads of the seven- 

** Cf. the myth of the Maori hero Tawhald. whom his wife, a fall? coma dowo 
to aenh from heaven, abandons sfrtr ^vtng him a child. 

" This is not the lo enter upon the |n)blem of the combat between morb 
sler and hero (cf. BemhvdSchweiCter.HenUler, Tubing, A. Loda, ampia 
rnAa di t.4eadimu da Imeri^ms, Paris, I94S. pp. 2SS ff.). It is highly prohaUc, 
as Georges Dumdzil suggests (Hcrscr tt Ut Curiaea, Paris, cs|>cclally pp. 
ISS fT), that the hero's combat with a three^hcaded looneter is the transformation 
into myth of an erehak irutlation rttual. That this inltietlM does not always belong 
to the "heroic" type, appears, among other tlungs, from the British C^umDi&n 
parallels mentioned by Dum^i! (pp. l£^SO), where shamank imtUrion is also 
involved. If, in Christian mythology, St George Rghts and kills the dragon 
"her^ally,” other ulnts achieve the same n?sult without fighting (cf. the french 
legends of 5(. Samson, St. Marguerite, Si. Bifi, etc.; Paul SAillot, L4 FoU-lort dt 
Frena. I (Paris, 190e), p. 4SS: III (Paris, 190^, fiS8, S9P, On the other hand, vre 
must not fbrget that, apart from its possible role In the rites and myths of heroic 
mitiation, the dragon, in many other traditions (East Asiatic, Indian, African, and 
others) is given a cosmolofkal symbolism: It symbolises the involution, the pre- 
formal modality, of the universe, the urJivlded "One" of pre-Creation (cf. 
Ansnds K. Coomaraswaray, TV D«rhr Side ^ D4wi, Washington, 1932; "Sir 
Oawain and the Green Krdght: Indra and Namud," 5pfintl«a (Cambridge, Mass.), 
Jan.. I9e4s pp. 1*^). is why snakes and dragons are nearly everywhere 
identified with the "masters of the ground," with the autcchthons against whom 
the newcomers, the "conquerors," these who are to form (i.e.. create) the occupied 
tairitorles, must Aght. (On the assimilation of snakes and autochthons, cf. Charles 
Auiran, L'Efoffe tndoM, Paris, 194d, pp. 6$ ft). 
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teenth century; that is, two centuries after Hunyadi’s death. 
In modern epic poems, anachronisms are far less frequent.’* 
The personages celebrated in them have not yet had time 
to be transformed into mythical heroes. 

The same mythical prestige glorifies other heroes of 
Yugoslavian epic poetry. VukaSin and Novak marry Vila. 
Vuk (the “Dragon Despot'') fights the dragon of jastrebac 
and can himself turn into a dragon. Vuk, who reigned in 
Syrmia between 1471 and 1485, comes to the rescue of 
Lazar and Milica, who died about a century earlier. In the 
poems whose action centers upon the first battle of Kos- 
sovo (1889), persons figure who bad been dead for twenty 
years (e.g., VukaSin) or who were not to die until a cen¬ 
tury later (Erceg Stjepan). Fairies (Vila) cure wounded 
heroes, resuscitate them, foretell the future to them, warn 
them of imminent dangers, just as in myth a female being 
aids and protects the hero. No heroic “ordeal'’ is omitted: 
shooting an arrow through an apple, jumping over several 
horses, recognizing a girl among a group of youths dressed 
alike, and so on.” 

Certain heroes of the Russian by liny are most probably 
connected with historical prototypes. A number of the 
heroes of the Kiev cycle are mentioned in the chronicles. 
But with this their historicity ends. We cannot even de¬ 
termine whether the Prince Vladimir who forms the center 
of the Kiev cycle is Vladimir I, who died in 1015, or Vladi¬ 
mir II, who reigned from 1118 to 1125. As for the great 
heroes of the byliny of this cycle, Svyatogor, Mikula, and 
Volga, the historic elements preserved in their persons 
and ad\'enturcs amount to almost nothing. They end by 
becoming indistinguishable from the heroes of myths and 

** H. Mitnro and K. (Kershaw) Chadwich, Cwiih LiUratun, (1 (Cam* 
bfiiiga. IdSSHO). pp, $7S If 

the lexu and critics! bibliography ih ChadwKh, It, pp. SO D 4 6 , S74-89, 
etc. 
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folk tales. One of the protagonists of the Kiev cycle, 
Dobrynya Nikitich, who sometimes appears in the byliny 
as Vladimir's nephew, owes his principal fame to a purely 
mythical exploit: he kills a twelve-headed dragon. Another 
hero of the byliny, St Michael of Potuka, kills a dragon 
that is on the point of devouring a girl brought to it as an 
offering. 

To a certain extent, we witness the metamorphosis of 
a historical figure into a mythical hero. We are not re¬ 
ferring merely to the supernatural elements summoned to 
reinforce their legends: for example the hero Volga, of the 
Kiev cycle, changes into a bird or a wolf, exactly like a 
shaman or a figure of ancient legend; Egori is bom with 
silver feet, golden arms, and his head covered with pearls; 
Ilya of Murom resembles a giant of folklore—he boasts 
that he can make heaven and earth touch. But there is 
something else: this mythicization of the historical proto¬ 
types who gave the popular epic songs their heroes takes 
place in accordance with an exemplary standard; they are 

"formed after the image" of the heroes of ancient myth. 
They all resemble one another in the fact of their miracu¬ 
lous birth; and, just as in the Mahabkarata and the Homeric 
poems, at least one of their parents is divine. As in the 
epic songs of the Tatars and the Polynesians, these heroes 
undertake a journey to heaven or descend into hell. 

To repeat, the historical character of the persons cele¬ 
brated in epic poetry is not in question. But their historicity 
does not long resist the corrosive action of mythicization. 
The historical event in itself, however important, does not 
remain in the popular memory, nor does its recollection 
kindle the poetic imagination save insofar as the particular 
historical event closely approaches a mythical model. In 
the bylina devoted to the catastrophes of the Napoleonic 
invasion of 1812 , the role of Czar Alexander I as head of 
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the army has been forgotten, a$ have the name and the 
importance of Borodino; all that survives is the figure of 
Kutusov in the guise of a popular hero. In 1912, an entire 
Serbian brigade saw Marko KraljeviC lead the charge 
against the castle of Prilep, which, centuries earlier, had 
been that popular hero's fief: a particularly heroic exploit 
provided sufficient occasion for the popular imagination to 
seize upon it and assimilate it to the traditional archetype 
of Marko's exploits, the more so because his own castle 
was at stake. 

“Myth is the last—not the first—stage in the develop¬ 
ment of a hero." But this only confirms the conclusion 
reached by many investigators (Caraman and others): the 
recollection of a historical event or a real personage sur¬ 
vives in popular memory for two or three centuries at the 
utmost. This is because popular memory finds difficulty in 
retaining individual events and real figures. The structures 
by means of which it functions are different: categories in¬ 
stead of events, archetypes instead of historical personages. 
The historical personage is assimilated to his mythical 
model (hero, etc.), while the event is identified with the 
category of mythical actions (fight with a monster, enemy 
brothers, etc.). !fcertain epic poems preserve what is called 
“historical truth,” this truth almost never has to do with 
definite persons and events, but with institutions, customs, 
landscapes. Thus, for example, as Murko observes, the 
Serbian epic poems quite accurately describe life on the 
Austrian-Turkish and Turkish-Venetian frontier before 
the Peace of Karlowitz in 1699-’* But such “historical 
truths” are not concerned with personalities or events, but 

>> Chadwick, III, p. 

Mallhiu Murko, I 4 Pobit pi^uiairf Tougoshw an dfhiil du XX* sUtle 

(Failj. ISS9), p, Ed. An esanunation of riie liiatorica) and alements tn 

the Germanic, Celtic, ScandinavUn, and other epic literatures does not fall within 
the scope of thia study. On this sulyect, the reader may ref&r to the Chadwicka* three 
volumea. 
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with traditional forms of social and political life (the "be-? 
coming" of which is slower than the "becoming" of the 
individual)—in a word, with archetypes. 

The memory of the collectivity is anhistorical. This 
statement implies neither a popular origin for folklore nor 
a collective creation for epic poetry. Murko, Chadwick, and 
other investigators have brought out the role of the 
creative personality, of the "artist," in the invention and 
development of epic poetry. We wish to say no more than 
that—quite apart from the origin of folklore themes and 
from the greater or lesser degree of talent in the creators 
of epic poetry—the memory of historical events is modi¬ 
fied, after two or three centuries, in such a way that it can 
enter into the mold of the archaic mentality, which cannot 
accept what is individual and preserves only what is ex¬ 
emplary, This reduction of events to categories and of in¬ 
dividuals to archetypes, carried out by the consciousness of 
the popular strata in Europe almost down to our day, is 
performed in conformity with archaic ontology. We might 
say that popular memory restores to the historical per¬ 
sonage of modem times its meaning as imitator of the 
archetype and reproducer of archetypal gestures—a mean¬ 
ing of which the members of archaic societies have always 
been, and continue to be, conscious (as the examples cited 
in this chapter show), but which has been forgotten by 
such personages as Dieudonne de G 02011 or Marko 
KraljeviC. 

Sometimes, though very rarely, an investigator chances 
to come upon the actual transformation of an event into 
myth. Just before the last war, the Romanian folklorist 
Constantin Brailoiu had occasion to record an admirable 
ballad in a village in Maramures. Its subject was a tragedy 
of love: the young suitor had been bewitched by a moun¬ 
tain fairy, and a few days before he was to be married, the 
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fairy, driven by jealousy, had flung him from a cHfT. The 
next day, shepherds found his body and, caught in a tree, 
his hat. They carried the body back to the village and his 
fiancde came to meet them; upon seeing her lover dead, 
she poured out a funeral lament, full of mythological allu¬ 
sions, a liturgical text of rustic beauty, Such was the con¬ 
tent of the ballad. In the course of recording the variants 
that he was able to collect, the folklorist tried to learn the 
period when the tragedy had occurred; he was told that it 
was a very old story, which had happened ’‘long ago.” 
Pursuing his inquiries, however, he learned that the event 
had taken place not quite forty years earlier. He finally 
even discovered that the heroine was still alive. He went 
to see her and heard the story from her own lips. It was a 
quite commonplace tragedy: one evening her lover had 
slipped and fallen over a cliff; he had not died instantly; his 
cries had been heard by mountaineers; he had been carried 
CO the village, where be had died soon after. At the funeral, 
his fiancee, with the ocher women of the village, had re¬ 
peated the customary ritual lamentations, without the 
slightest allusion to the mountain fairy. 

Thus, despite the presence of the principal witness, a 
few years had sufficed to strip the event of all historical 
authenticity, to transform it into a legendary tale: the 
jealous fairy, the murder of the young man, the discovery 
of the dead body, the lament, ridi in mythological themes, 
chanted by the fiancee. Almost all the people of the \'iUage 
had been contemporaries of the authentic historical fact; 
but this fact, as such, could not satisfy them: the tragic 
death of a young man on the eve of his marriage was 
something different from a simple death by accident; it 
had an occult meaning that could only be revealed by its 
identification with the category of myth. The mythiciza- 
tion of the accident had not stopped at the creation of a 
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ballad; people told the story of the jealous fairy even when 
they were talking freely, “prosaically," of the young man's 
death. When the folklorist drew the villagers’ attention to 
the authentic version, they replied that the old woman had 
forgotten; that her great grief had almost destroyed her 
mind. It was the myth that told the truth: the real story 
was already Only a falsification. Besides, was not the myth 
truer by the fact that it made the real story yield a deeper 
and richer meaning, revealing a tra^c destiny? 

The anhistorical character of popular memory, the in¬ 
ability of collective memory to retain historical events and 
individuals except insofar as it transforms them into arche¬ 
types—that is, insofar as it annuls all their historical and 
personal peculiarities—pose a series of new problems, 
which we are obliged to set aside for the moment. But at 
this point we have the right to ask ourselves if the im¬ 
portance of archetypes for the consciousness of archaic 
man, and the inability of popular memory to retain any¬ 
thing but archetypes, do not reveal to us something more 
than the resistance to history exhibited by traditional 
spirituality; if this mnemonic lacuna does not reveal the 
transitoriness, or at least the secondary character, of hu¬ 
man individuality as such—that individuality whose crea¬ 
tive spontaneity, in the last analysis, constitutes the au- 
thentidiy and irreversibility of history. In any case, it is 
remarkable that, on the one hand, popular memory refuses 
to preserve the personal, historical elements of a hero’s 
biography while, on the other hand, higher mystical ex¬ 
periences imply a final elevation of the personal God to 
the transpersonal God. It would also be instructive to 
compare, from this point of view, the conceptions of life 
after death that have been elaborated by various traditions. 
The transformation of the dead person into an “ancestor" 
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corresponds to the fusion of the individual into an arche¬ 
typal category. In numerous traditions (in Greece, for ex¬ 
ample) the souls of the common dead no longer possess a 
“memory'’; that is, they lose what may be called their 
historical individuality. The transformation of the dead 
into ghosts, and so on, in a certain sense signifies their 
reidentification with the impersonal archetype of the an¬ 
cestor. The fact that in the Greek tradition only heroes 
preserve their personality (i.e., their memory) after death, 
is easy to understand: having, in his life on earth, per¬ 
formed no actions which were not exemplary, the hero 
retains the memory of them, since, from a certain point of 
view, these acts were impersonal. 

Leaving aside the conceptions of the transformation of 
the dead into “ancestors," and regarding the fact of death 
as a concluding of the “history" of the individual, it still 
seems very natural that the post-mortem memory of that 
history should be limited or, in other words, that the 
memory of passions, of events, of all that is connected with 
the individual strictly speaking, comes to an end at a 
certain moment of his existence after death. As for the 
objection that an impersonal survival is equivalent to a 
real death (inasmuch as only the personality and the 
memory that are connected with duration and history can 
be called a survival), it is valid only from the point of view 
of a “historical consciousness," in other words, from the 
point of view of modern man, for archaic consciousness 
accords no importance to personal memories. It is not 
easy to define what such a “survival of impersonal con¬ 
sciousness" might mean, although certain spiritual ex¬ 
periences afford a glimpse. What is personal and historical 
in the emotion we feel when we listen to the music of 
Bach, in the attention necessary for the solution of a mathe¬ 
matical problem, in the concentrated lucidity presupposed 
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by the examination of any philosophical question? Insofar 
as he allows himself to be influenced by history, modern 
man feels himself diminished by the possibility of this 
impersonal survival. But interest in the "irreversible" and 
the "new" in history is a recent discovery in the life of 
humanity. On the contrary, archaic humanity, as we shall 
presently see, defended itself, to the utmost of its powers, 
against all the novelty and irreversibility which history en¬ 
tails. 
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Year, New Year, Cosmogony 


T he rites and beliefs here grouped under “Regeneration 
of Time” afford an endless variety, and we are under 
little illusion as to the possibility of fitting them into a 
coherent and unified system. In any case, the present essay 
requires neither an exposition of all the forms this regen¬ 
eration assumes nor a morphological and historical analysis 
of them- Our aim is not to learn how the calendar came to 
be constituted, nor to discover how far it might be possible 
to work out a system that would comprehend the concep¬ 
tions of the “year” held by various peoples. In most 
primitive societies, the New Year is equivalent to the 
raising of the taboo on the new harvest, which is thus de¬ 
clared edible and innoxious for the whole community. 
Where several species of grains or fruits are cultivated, 
ripening successively at different seasons, we sometimes 
find several New Year festivals.^ This means the divisions 
of time are determined by the rituals that govern the re¬ 
newal of alimentary reserves; that is, the rituals that 
guarantee the continuity of the life of the community in its 
entirety. (This does not justify any conclusion that these 
rituals are simple reflexes of economic and social life: in 
traditional societies, the “economic” and the “social” bear 
an entirely different meaning from that which a modem 
European tends to give them-) The adoption of the solar 
year as the unit of time Is of Egyptian origin. The ma¬ 
jority of other historical cultures—and Egypt itself down 
to a certain period—bad a year, at once lunar and solar, of 
360 days (that is, 12 months of SO days each), to which 
five intercalary days were added-* The Zufii Indians called 

' Martin P, NilMon» Primtivt 7iat Rakonrng (Acta Socier^tls Muisanlertim 
Littararum Lundenabs. I, Luitd. 1920), p. 270. 

* Cr. F. Rc«k, "Das Jahr von SSOTa^n und seine Cii«dming.*' tVirnfr 
rur KttitvT^schkkit aad IJngaislik, I (ISSO), SSS-fiS, 
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the months the “steps of the year" and the year the “pas¬ 
sage of lime.” The beginning of the year varied from 
country to country as well as in different periods, calendar 
refoms being constantly introduced to make the ritual 
meaning of festivals fit the seasons with which it was sup¬ 
posed to correspond- 

However, neither the instability and latitude in the be¬ 
ginning of the New Year (March-April, July id—as in 
ancient Egypt—September, October, December-January, 
etc.) nor the different lengths attributed to the year by dif¬ 
ferent peoples were able to lessen the importance attached, 
in all countries, to the end of a period of time and the be¬ 
ginning of a new period. Hence, as will easily be under¬ 
stood, it is a matter of indifference to us that, for example, 
the African Yoruba divide the year into dry season and 
rainy season and that among them the week numbers five 
days as against eight days for the Bakoto; or that the 
Barundi distribute the months by lunations and thus ar¬ 
rive at a year of about thirteen months; or, again, that the 
Ashanti divide each month into two periods of ten days (or 
of nine days and a half). For us, the essential thing is that 
there is everywhere a conception of the end and the be¬ 
ginning of a temporal period, based on the observation of 
biocosroic rhythms and forming part of a larger system— 
the system of periodic purifications (cf. purges, fasting, 
confession of sins, etc.) and of the periodic regeneration of 
life. This need for a periodic regeneration seems to us of 
considerable significance in itself. Yet the examples that 
we shall presently adduce will show us something even 
more important, namely, that a periodic regeneration of 
time presupposes, in more or less explicit form—and es¬ 
pecially in the historical civilizations—a new Creation, that 
is, a repetition of the cosmogonic act. And this conception 
of a periodic creation, i.e., of the cyclical regeneration of 
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time, poses the problem of the abolition of "history/' the 
problem which is our prime concern in this essay. 

Readers familiar with ethnography and the history of 
religions are well aware of the importance of a whole series 
of periodic ceremonies, which, for convenience, we can 
group under two main headings: (i) annual expulsion of 
demons, diseases, and sins; (s) rituals of the days preced¬ 
ing and following the New Year. In the part of 7he Golden 
Bough entitled TXe Scapegoat, Sir James George Frazer 
has, in his fashion, brought together a sufficient number of 
facts in the two categories. There can be no question of 
repeating this documentation in the following pages. In 
broad outline, the ceremony of expelling demons, diseases, 
and sins can be reduced to the following elements: fescing, 
ablutions, and purifications; extinguishing the fire and 
ritually rekindling it in a second part of the ceremonial; 
expulsion of demons by means of noises, cries, blows (in¬ 
doors), followed by their pursuit through the village with 
uproar and hullabaloo; this expulsion can be practiced 
under the form of the ritual sending away of an animal 
(type "scapegoat") or of a man (type Mamurius Vetur- 
ius), regarded as the material vehicle through which the 
faults of the entire community are transported beyond the 
limits of the territory it inhabits (the scapegoat was driven 
"into the desert" by the Hebrews and the Babylonians). 
There are often ceremonial combats between two groups 
of actors, or collective orgies, or processions of masked 
men (representing the souls of the ancestors, the gods, and 
so forth). In many places the belief still survives that, at 
the time of these manifestations, the souls of the dead ap¬ 
proach the houses of the living, who respectfully go out to 
meet them and lavish honors upon them for several days, 
after which they are led to the boundary of the village in 
procession or are driven from it. It is at the same period 
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that the ceremonies of the initiation of young men are 
performed (we have definite proofs of this among the Japa¬ 
nese, the Hopi Indians, certain Indo-European peoples, 
and others; see below, pp. fF.). Almost everywhere the 
expulsion of demons, diseases, and sins coincides—or at 
one period coincided—with the festival of the New Year. 

Naturally, we seldom find all these elements together 
in explicit conjunction; in cenain societies the ceremonies 
of extinguishing and rekindling the fire predominate; in 
others, it is the material expulsion (by noise and violent 
gestures) of demons and diseases; in yet others, the expul¬ 
sion of the scapegoat in human or animal form. But the 
meaning of the whole ceremony, like that of each of its 
constituent elements, is sufficiently clear: on the occasion 
of the division of time into independent units, “years," we 
witness not only the effectual cessation of a certain tem¬ 
poral interval and the beginning of another, but also the 
abolition of the past year and of past time. And this is the 
meaning of ritual purifications: a combustion, an annulling 
of the sins and faults of the individual and of those of the 
community as a whole—not a mere “purifying." Regen¬ 
eration, as its name indicates, is a new birth. The examples 
cited in the preceding chapter, and especially those which 
we are now to review, dearly show that this annual ex¬ 
pulsion of sins, diseases, and demons is basically an attempt 
to restore—if only momentarily—mythical and primordial 
time, “pure" time, the time of the “instant" of the Cre¬ 
ation. Every New Year is a resumption of time from the 
beginning, that is, a repetition of the cosmogony- The 
ritual combats between two groups of actors, the presence 
of the dead, the Saturnalia, and the orgies are so many ele¬ 
ments which—for reasons we shall soon set forth—denote 
that at the end of the year and in the expectation of the 
New Year there is a repetition of the mythical moment of 
the passage from chaos to cosmos. 
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The ceremonial for the Babylonian New Year, the akitUy 
is sufficiently conclusive in this respect. Akttu could be 
celebrated at the spring equinox, in the month of Ni5an, 
as well as at the autumnal equinox, in the month of Tiirit 
(derived from surri, “to begin"). The antiquity of this 
ceremonial admits of no doubt, even if the dates at which 
it was celebrated were variable. Its ideology and its ritual 
structure existed as early as the Sumerian period, and the 
system of the akitu has been identified from Akkadian 
times.^ These chronological details are not without impor¬ 
tance; we are dealing with documents of the earliest "his- 
torical*' civilization, in which the sovereign played a con¬ 
siderable role, since he was regarded as the son and vicar 
of the divinity on earth; as such, he was responsible for the 
regularity of the rhythms of nature and for the good estate 
of the entire society. Hence it is not surprising to find him 
playing an important role in the ceremonial of the New 
Year; upon him fell the duty of regenerating time. 

During the course of the akttu ceremony, which lasted 
twelve days, the so-called epic of the Creation, EnUma 
elil, was solemnly recited several times in the temple of 
Marduk- Thus the combat between Marduk and the sea 
monster Tiamat was reactualized—the combat that had 
taken place in illo tempore and had put an end to chaos by 
the final victory of the god.^ Marduk creates the cosmos 
ft'om the fragments of Tiamat's torn body and creates man 
from the blood of the demon Kingu, to whom Tiamat had 
entrusted the Tablets of Destiny (Enuma eliSy VI, 5S).* 
That this commemoration of the Creation was in effect a 

*C F. Jean, La (Ptris, I9SI), p. ISS; Henri Prajihfort, 

"Gods and Myths in Sei^nid Seals/' Iraq (London), 1 (ldS4}, pp. S! fT 

* The suDC among the KUiitca, where the exemplary combat between the hurri* 
cane god T^up and the serpent muyonkal was recited and reactualized within the 
frame of the Kew Year festival. Cf. Albrechl Ootze, KUinatien (Leipzig, idSS), 
p. ISO: Giuseppe Furianl, L4t dtgli HUliti (Bologna, 19SS), p. SS. 

*Thc motif of creation by means of the body of a primordial b^ng occurs In 
other cultures: in China, India, and Iran, and among the Oermarnc tribes. 
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reactualization of the cosmogonic act is proved both by 
the rituals and by the formulas recited during the course of 
the ceremony. The combat between Tiamat and Marduk 
was mimed by a struggle between two groups of actors, a 
ceremonial that is also found among the Hittites (again 
in the frame of the dramatic scenario of the New Year), 
among the Egyptians, and at Ras Shamra.® The struggle 
between two groups of actors not only commemorated the 
primordial conflict between Marduk and Tiamat; it re¬ 
peated, it actualized, the cosmogony, the passage from 
chaos to cosmos. The mythical event was present: “May 
he continue to conquer Tiamat and shorten her days!” the 
celebrant exclaimed- The combat, the victory, and the 
Creation took place at that very moment. 

It is also within the frame of the same akitu ceremonial 
that the festival called the “festival of the fates," Zakmuk, 
was celebrated, in which the omens for each of the twelve 
months of the year were determined, which was equivalent 
to creating the twelve months to come (a ritual that has 
been preserved, more or less explicitly, in other traditions; 
see below, pp. 65 ff.). To Marduk's descent into hell (the 
god was a “prisoner in the mountain," i.e., in the infernal 
regions) there corresponded a period of mourning and 
fasting for the whole community and of “humiliation" for 
the king, a ritual that formed part of a great carnival sys¬ 
tem into which we cannot enter here. It was at the same 
period that the expulsion of evils and sins took place by 
means of a scapegoat. The cycle was closed by the god's 

*R«n4l4bat, LeCeracUrertligmxtitUnyaiJimyn’i»ii>yloninnt{?ins, ISSS), 
p. 99; G 6 t 2 e, pp. ISOff,; Ivui EnEnell, Sludia in Dhtm Kiagikif in tke 
JVmt £ul (]a4S) ,^11, 101 . TheK ar« «lw tra««s of a nuial combat 
at J«rusal«re; see below, p. SO. A ^mklar combat took place in the Hi^)Odron]e 
of Conataniino^e down lo the last cenicirces of the Byxantlne Empire; Jocnnec 
Malalas speaks of h in his drvne^n^ia (Bonn, 1951, pp. 173-7S) and B^amln 
ofTudela also reenilortf It; see Raphael Patsi, Man and TtnipU (Lwdon, J9471, 
pp.77ff. 
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hierogamy with Sarpanltu, a hierogamy that was repro¬ 
duced by the king and a hierodule in the chamber of the 
goddess and to which there certainly corresponded a period 
of collective orgy.^ 

As we see, the akitu festival comprises a series of dra¬ 
matic elements the intention of which is the abolition of 
past time, the restoration of primordial chaos, and the 
repetition of the cosmogonic act: 

1 . The first act of the ceremony represents the domi¬ 
nation of Tiamat and thus marks a regression into the 
mythical period before the Creation; all forms are supposed 
to be confounded in the marine abyss of the beginning, the 
apsu. Enthronement of a '‘carnival" king, “humiliation" 
of the real sovereign, overturning of the entire social order 
(according to Berossus, the slaves became the masters, 
and so on)—every feature suggests universal confusion, 
the abolition of order and hierarchy, “orgy," chaos. We 
witness, one might say, a “deluge" that annihilates all 
humanity in order to prepare the way for a new and 
regenerated human species. In addition, does not the Baby¬ 
lonian tradition of the Deluge, as preserved in Tablet XI 
of the Epic of Gilgamesh, tell us that Ut-napiStim, before 
embarking in the ship which he had built in order to escape 
the Deluge, had organized a festival “as on the day of the 

* DocuiMntary muchal, incerpretaiion, and bibliognphy In Helnrtch Zimmem, 
''Zum babylcnlsche I-fJ, Bericki* dU yerkendUingen 4er Kon^- 

SMkiiAeti GaellstA^ def fyUioiseiiefUn {L«lp£kg), Pkil.Jiul. KUust. LVHl 
(ISOS); LXX (ISIS); $. A. Pallks, Tht Bobyloaian AUtu Fa/hel (Copciihagitn. 
ISSS); see also H. S. Myber|’s criticisms In the JVfond^r Onvn/o^ (Uppsala), XXI11 
(1929), I: Rafnels Pe(taz 2 onl, "Der babylonische Rirus des Ahitu und das 
Gedtthf der Weirsch&pfung:,” Eranei^ahrifvch. XIX (Zuridi, 19S0), pp. dOS-30. 
On Zahmiih and rhs Babylonian Satumalle, cT. Sir James Geor^ Frater. TJu Sa^e- 
gaol (Part VI of TJu Golden Oovgk. London, 1907-16), pp. 869 ff.; Labar, pp. 95 ff; 

I rash attempt to see in the Babylonian cereaoidal the source of all oth^ similar 
rituals found In the Meditorrajiean basin, Asia, rterthem and central Europe, in 
Waldemar Liungman, Tradiihnswanderu/tgn, Eupknt-RMfjn, 1-11 (Helsinki, 
1957-66). pp. 590 IT. and passim. Cf. also S. H. Hooke, 7%e Origins Early Seaulk 
Riiiut (London, 19SS), ^ 57 fT. For the same Sew Year ritual in Tibet, see 
Roborr BIsichscriner, L’^lise /ssw (French trans., Paris, 1957), pp. 651 ff. 
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New Year {akUuY'^ We shall find this deluge element— 
sometimes a mere water element—m certain other tradi¬ 
tions. 

g. The creation of the world, which took place, in illo 
Umpire, at the beginning of the year, is thus reactualized 
each year. 

S- Man participates directly, though to a reduced ex¬ 
tent, in this cosmogonic work (struggle between the two 
groups of actors representing Marduk and Tiamat; “mys¬ 
teries" celebrated on certain occasions, according to the 
interpretation of Zimmem and Reitzenstein*); this par¬ 
ticipation, as we saw in the preceding chapter, projects 
him into mythical time, making him contemporary with 
the cosmogony. 

4. The “festival of the fates" is also a formula of cre¬ 
ation, in which the “fate" of each month and each day is 
dedded. 

5, The hierogamy is a concrete realization of the “re¬ 
birth" of the world and man. 

The meaning and the ritual of the Babylonian New Year 
have their counterparts throughout the Paleo-Oriental 
world. We have noted a few of these in passing, but the 
list is far from being exhausted- In a remarkable study, 
which has not aroused the interest it deserves, the Dutch 
scholar A, J. Wensinck has demonstrated the symmetry 
between various mythico-ceremonial systems of the New 
Year throughout the Semitic world; in each of these sys¬ 
tems we find the same central idea of the yearly return to 
chaos, followed by a new creation,® Wensinck has rightly 
discerned the cosmic character of the New Year rituals 
(with all due reservations in regard to his theory of the 

• But cf, 9i» Efrtim Briem, Us SoeiHit ttcrilei da nytikm (traw. from 

Swedisti by E. Gg«rr«, Pars. 1941), p. 131. , n v , .. 

• A. J. W«Minck, "The Scroitic N«w Year and the Oripn ©f Eschatalogy, 
Mia OrkalaJia (Lund), I (ISSS), pp. l58-as. 
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"origin*’ of this ritualo-cosmic conception, which he tries 
to find in the periodic spectacle of the disappearance and 
reappearance of vegetation; the fact is that, for ‘'primi¬ 
tives/* nature is a hicrophany, and the "laws of nature" 
are the revelation of the mode of existence of the divinity). 
TTiat the deluge and, in general, the element of water are 
present, in one way or another, In the ritual of the New 
Year is sufficiently proved by the libations practiced on 
this occasion and by the relations between this ritual and 
the rains. "In Ti5rtt was the world created," says Rabbi 
Eliezer; "in NiSan," affirms Rabbi Josua. Now, both these 
are rainy months.It is at the time of the Feast of Taber¬ 
nacles that the quantity of rain allotted for the coming 
year is settled, i.e., that the "fate" of the months to come 
is determined." Christ blesses the waters on Epiphany, 
while Easter and New Year’s Day were the habitual dates 
for baptism in primitive Christianity- (Baptism is equiva¬ 
lent to the ritual death of the old man followed by a new 
birth. On the cosmic level, it is equivalent to the deluge: 
abolition of contours, fusion of all forms, return to the 
formless.) Ephraem Syrus rightly discerned the mystery 
of this yearly repetition of the Creation and attempted to 
explain it: "He has created the heavens anew, because 
sinners have worshipped all the heavenly bodies; has cre¬ 
ated the world anew, which had been wiiliered by Adam, a 
new creation arose from His spittle-" “ 

Certain traces of the ancient scenario of the combat and 
the victory of the divinity over the marine monster, in¬ 
carnation of chaos, can also be discerned in the Jewish 
ceremonial of the New Year, as it has been preserved in 

“ IWd., p. IfiS. Sec further text* in Potai. pp. 69 ff. 

AtuA HishiAam, 1,13: SVeiuincV:, p. 168; Patai, pp. Sf S'. Rabbi Uhmael and 
R*bb( Akiba agree on this point; that the Fcaat of Tabernacles is the time when 
(he quantity of the rains (br the coining year is decided in heaven; ef. Fatal, p. 41. 
on Efipioi'y, Vll), IS; WenSinck, p. 169. 
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the Jerusalem cultus. Recent studies (Mowinckel, Peder¬ 
sen, Hans Schmidt, A. R. Johnson, for example) have de¬ 
fined the ritual elements and the cosmogonico-eschato- 
logical implications of the Psalms and have shown the role 
played by the king in the New Year festival, which com¬ 
memorated the triumph of Yahweh, leader of the forces 
of light, over the forces of darkness (the chaos of the sea, 
the primordial monster Rahab). This triumph was fol¬ 
lowed by the enthronement of Yahweh as king and the 
repetition of the cosmogonic act- The slaying of the mon¬ 
ster Rahab and the victory over the waters (signifying the 
organization of the world) were equivalent to the creation 
of the cosmos and at the same time to the "salvation" of 
man (victory over "death," guarantee of food for the 
coming year, and so on).^* Of these various traces of ar¬ 
chaic cults, let us for the moment bear in mind only the 
periodic repetition (at the "revolution of the year," Exo¬ 
dus 34 : SS; at the "going out" of the year, 23 i \B) of 
the Creation; for the combat with Rahab presupposes the 
reactualization of primordial chaos, while the victory over 
the waters can only signify the establishment of "stable 
forms," i-e., the Creation. We shall see later that in the 
consciousness of the Hebrew people this cosmogonic vic¬ 
tory becomes victory over foreign kings present and to 
come; the cosmogony justifies Messianism and the Apoca¬ 
lypse, and thus lays the foundations for a philosophy of 
history. 

The fact that this periodic "salvation" of man finds an 
immediate counterpart in the guarantee of food for the 
year to come (consecration of the new harvest) must not 
be allowed to hypnotize us to the point of seeing in this 
ceremonial only the traces of a primitive agrarian festival. 

^ Cf. A. R. JohfiBon, "Die Rdle of the King in the Jerusalem Cultus,*' in Tit 
I-afyrUti, 9d. S. H. Hook« (London, ISSS), pp. 79 T.; tot aJ»o Pttai, 79 IT. 
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Indeed, on the one hand, alimentation had a ritual meaning 
in all archaic societies; what we call “vital values” was 
rather the expression of an ontology in biological terms; 
for archaic man, life is an absolute reality, and, as such, 
it is sacred. On the other hand, the New Year, the Feast 
of Tabernacles so called {hag hasuk’’k6t), pre-eminently the 
festival of Yahweh(Judges fil : 19; Leviticus 2 S : S9;etc.), 
took place on the fifteenth day of the seventh month 
(Deuteronomy 16 : IS; Zechariah 14; IS), that is, five 
days after the iSm ha~ktppi2rim (Leviticus IS : 29) and its 
ceremonial of the scapegoat. Now it is difRcult to separate 
these two religious moments, the elimination of the sins 
of the collectivity and the festival of the New Year, es¬ 
pecially if we bear in mind that, before the adoption of the 
Babylonian calendar, the seventh month was theJirst month 
in the Jewish calendar. It was customary, at the time of the 
idm ka-kippikimt for the girls to go outside the boundaries 
of the village or town to dance and amuse themselves, and 
it was on this occasion that marriages were arranged. But 
it was also On this day that freedom was allowed to a num¬ 
ber of excesses, sometimes even orgiastic, which remind 
us both of the final phase of the akitu (also celebrated out¬ 
side the town) and of the various forms of license that were 
the rule almost everywhere in the frame of New Year 
ceremonials.” 

Marriages, sexual license, collective purification through 
confession of sins and expulsion of the scapegoat, conse¬ 
cration of the new harvest, enthronement of Yahweh and 
commemoration of his victory over “death,” were so 
many moments of an extensive ceremonial system. The 
ambivalence and polarity of these episodes (fasting and 
excess, grief and joy, despair and orgy) only confirm their 

^ S«« th« r«f«r«nc<s of Ihc Tilmud to orgivrk «x««ues in Rafne^ft Petraitorn, 
La eoHpiuoiH d«i feccaii, II (Bologna, 19SS), p. 829. S^rae state of affairs at 
HierapolU; ef. Lucian, Dt ^ Syra, 20; Paul, pp. 71 C 
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complementary function in the frame of the same system. 
But the chief moments indubitably remain the purification 
through the scapegoat and the repetition of the cosmogonic 
act by Yahwch; all the rest is only the application, on dif¬ 
ferent planes answering to different needs, of the same 
archetypal gesture: the regeneration of the world and life 
through repetition of the cosmogony. 

Periodicity of the Creation 

The creation of the world, then, is reproduced every year. 
Allah is he who effects the creation, hence he repeats it 
(Qur'dn. X, 4f.). This eternal repetition of the cosmo¬ 
gonic act, by transforming every New Year into the in¬ 
auguration of an era, permits the return of the dead to 
life, and maintains the hope of the faithful in the resurrec¬ 
tion of the body. We shall soon return to the relations be¬ 
tween the New Year ceremonies and the cult of the dead. 
At this point let us note that the beliefs, held almost every¬ 
where, according to which the dead return to their families 
(and often return as “living dead") at the New Year 
season (during the twelve days between Christmas and 
Epiphany) signify the hope that the abolition of time is 
possible at this mythical moment, in which the world is 
destroyed and re-created. The dead can come back now, 
for all barriers between the dead and the living are broken 
(is not primordial chaos reactualized?), and they will come 
back because at this paradoxical instant time will be sus¬ 
pended, hence they can again be contemporaries of the 
living. Moreover, since a new Creation is then in prepara¬ 
tion, they can hope for a return to life that will be enduring 
and concrete. 

This is why, where belief in the resurrection of the body 
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is prevalent, it is also believed that it will take place at 
the beginning of the year, that is, at the opening of a new 
epoch. Lehmann and Pedersen have shown this for the 
Semitic peoples, while Wensinck “ has collected copious 
evidence for it in the Christian tradition. For example: 
“The Almighty awakens the bodies (at Epiphany) together 
with the spirits." “ A Pahlavi text given by Darmestctcr 
says: “It is in the month Fravardin, on the day Xurdith, 
that the Lord Ormazd will produce the resurrection and the 
'second body' and that the world will be saved from im* 
potence with the demons, the drugs, etc. And there will 
be abundance everywhere; there will be no more want of 
food; the world will be pui*e, man liberated from the op¬ 
position ^of tlie evil spirit] and immortal for ever." ” 
QaEwTm, for his part, says that, on the day of Hawr6z, God 
resuscitated the dead “and he gave them back their souls, 
and he gave his orders to the sky, which shed rain upon 
them, and thus it is that people have adopted the custom 
of pouring water on that day." “The very close connec¬ 
tions between the ideas of Creation through water (aquatic 
cosmogony, deluge that periodically regenerates historical 
life, rain), birth, and resurrection are confirmed by this 
saying from the Talmud: “God hath three keys, of rain, 
of birth, of rising of the dead." “ 

The symbolic repetition of the Creation in the setting 
of the New Year festival has been preserved down to our 
times among the Mandaeans of Iraq and Iran- Even today, 
at the beginning of the year the Tatars of Persia plant seed 
in ajar filled with earth; they do it, they say, in memory 
of the Creation. The custom of sowing seed at the time 

“Op.eit.. p. 171. 

“ Ephracm Syrus, I, I. 

James Lr Zni-Jivtsta. II ISSC), p. 940, nnie IS8. 

“ Ctsnognpky, cire<J Ly Arthur Christenstn, Lo Typrs du prtmitr homrni et du 
firmur ni dans I’histurf ligendain dts iranxftts, 11 (Stockholm, 1917), p. 247. 

'• ro'fflift, fol. 2fl; Wcnslnck, p, 17S, 
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of the spring equinox (we must remember that March 
marked the beginning of the year in numerous dviUza- 
tions) is found over a very extensive area and has always 
been linked with agricultural ceremonies.*'* But the drama 
of vegetation enters into the symbolism of the periodic 
regeneration of nature and man. Agriculture is only one 
of the planes upon which the symbolism of periodic re¬ 
generation applies. And if the popular and empiric char¬ 
acter of the “agricultural version" of this symbolism has 
enabled it to attain an extreme dissemination, that version 
can in no case be regarded as the prindple and intent of 
the complex symbolism of periodic regeneration. That 
symbolism has its foundation in lunar mysticism; hence, 
from the ethnographic point of view, we are able to recog¬ 
nize it even in preagrarian sodeties. What is primordial 
and essential is the idea of regeneration, that is, of repeti¬ 
tion of the Creation. 

The custom of the Tatars of Persia must, then, be fitted 
into the Iranian cosmo-eschatological system that presup¬ 
poses it and explains it. The Nawrbz, the Persian New 
Year, is at once the festival of Ahuramazda (celebrated 
on the day “Ormazd" of the first month) and the day on 
which the Creation of the world and of man took place.® 
It is on the day of Nawroz that "renovating the creation" 
takes place.® According to the tradition transmitted by 
Dimasqi,*^ the king prodaimed: “Here is a new day of a 
new month of a new year; what time has wasted must be 

■ E. S. Drawer (E. S. Stevens), Tkt MaiKlatan: ira^ and Iran (Oxford, 19S7), 
p. SS; H. Le&sy, Mahsrrsm Myittrks (Helsinki, 1916), pp. $19, $$S. Cf. Sir 
jtioes George Prater, Adonis (French tnM.), pp. and, more recently, 

Uungman, 1, pp. lOS (f., who attempts lO derive this cusMm &era 0«rian rituals. 

** See the texts collected b; Josef Marquan, “The Nawrds, Its History and Its 
SlgniSeance," Journal tfu Cam Oriental IiutilvU (Bomtuy). XXXI (1967), 
1-SI, especally pp. IS ff. The original German text ofrhU tmide was published in 
the Dr. Modi Mimanal yolnm: Papers on indo-lnnian and Olher Sidfiaeis (Bombay, 
!9S0), ^ 709-65, 

** Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-BTrtini, 7ke CAronolo^ o/Aneml >>^elioiu (trans. 
C. Edward Sachau, London, 1879), p. 199. 

” Chjvtensen, II, p. 146. 
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renewed.” It is on this day too that the fare of men is 
fixed for a whole year.*^ On the night of Nawroz, innu¬ 
merable fires and lights are to be seen,“ and purifications 
by water and libations are performed to ensure abundant 
rains for the coming year.** Moreover, at the time of the 
“great Nawroz” it was the custom for everyone to sow 
seven kinds of seed in a jar “and from their growth they 
drew conclusions regarding the com of that year.” ” This 
custom is similar to the “fixing of fates” of the Babylonian 
New Year, a “fixing of fates” that has been perpetuated 
down to our day in the New Year ceremonials of the 
Mandaeans and the Yezedis.** !l is also because the New 
Year repeats the cosmogonic act that the twelve days be¬ 
tween Christmas and Epiphany are still regarded today as 
a prefiguration of the twelve months of the year, The 
peasants of Europe have no other reason for their universal 
practice of determining the weather of each month and its 
quota of rain in accordance with the meteorological signs 
of these twelve days.*® We hardly need remind ourselves 
that it was at the Feast of Tabernacles that the quantity of 
rain assigned to each month was determined. For their 
part, the Indians of the Vedic era set apart the twelve 
days of midwinter as an image and replica of the year 
{Jjlg-Vedii, IV, ss. 7). 

However, in certain places and at certain periods, espe- 

** ai-6lrQnf» p. SOI: QazwTnT. (rsn«. Chrurertfen. 11. p. 14S. 

• al-BlrOnl. p. eOO. 

•Ibid., pp. soa-aos, 

** Ibkf,, p. SOi. On tbt ceearoomas In tha nineteenth century, t«« Jakoh 

Eduard P^ak, Pfrsie/t, Das Z^ad und sfint Btwo/infr, 1 (Leipzig, ISSS). pp. SO? ff. 
Similar ideaz are found among the Jewa; as early as the Taimudic peri^ the fol¬ 
lowing worda were apoVen in the New Year prayer: "TMs day Is the beginning of 
year work$, a remembrance of the first day" ( Haskshsna, S7a; cited by Paiai, 
p. »). 

*• Cf. Orower. p. S7; Giuseppe Furlani. Rtligmt dtt Tftidi (Bologna, IdSO), 
pp. 69 W. 

•Cf. Frazer, Se^tgatU, m. SISA*.; Georges Dum^sU, Lt Proilime da 
catiavu {Puis, 1939). pp. SP fT.; &mkle NourTy(P, Saintyves, pseud.), V^rtroi^ 
git papvtaire {Ttna, 1957), pp. SI fT. See also Marcel Oranet. La PtnsU chineisa 
(Paris, IMi).p, 107. 
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dally in the calendar of Darius, the Iranians recognized yet 
another New Year’s Day, Mihragan, the festival of Mithra, 
which fell in the middle of summer. The Persian theolo¬ 
gians, says al-Biruni, "consider Mihra^n as a sign of 
resurrection and the end of the world, because at Mihragan 
that whidi grows reaches its perfection and has no more 
material for further growth, and because animals cease 
from sexual intercourse. In the same way they make 
Nawroz a sign for the beginning of the world, because the 
contrary of all these things happens on Nawroz.” The 
end of the past year and the beginning of a new year are 
interpreted, in the tradition transmitted by al-Birunl, as an 
exhaustion of biological resources on all cosmic planes, a 
veritable end of the world. (The "end of the world,” i.e., of 
a particular historical cycle, is not always occasioned by a 
deluge, but also arises through fire, heat, etc. A magnifi¬ 
cent apocalyptic vision, in which summer, with its scorch¬ 
ing heat, is conceived as a return to chaos, is found in Isaiah 
S4 : 4, 9-11. Cf, similar images in Bahman~Ta$t, U, 41; 
and Lactantius, Divinae Institutiones, VII, 16 , fi.) 

In his Ls Problme des centaures. Professor Georges 
Dumezil has studied the scenario of the end and the be¬ 
ginning of the year in a considerable part of the Indo- 
European world (Slavs, Iranians, Indians, Greco-Romans) 
and has distinguished the elements deriving from initiation 
ceremonies and preserved, in more or less corrupt form, 
by mythology and folklore. From an examination of the 
myths and rites of the Germanic secret societies and Mdnn- 
trhundej Otio Hofler has drawn similar conclusions as to 
the importance of the twelve intercalary days and especially 
of New Year's Day. For his part, Waldemar Liungman has 

» aUBMnt, p. 208 . 

** TnH cocDin<nl«d upon by Frans Cumoni, "La Fin Su monde «e1on les mages 
oeddenttuit," Aam Je tHUioirt dts BtUgions (Farts), Jan.-June, I9SI. pp. 7eff. 
Cf. also Wilhelm Bousset, Dtr Anikkrut in der OberU^tmg dts JuAnlimt, du 
AWni feslamals md dtr alitn iTirciW (GdttiRgen. ISSS}, pp, ICS ff. 
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made the fire rites of the beginning of the year and the 
scenario of the carnival proceedings during these tsvelve 
days the subject of an extensive investigation, with the 
orientation and results of which we are, however, not al¬ 
ways in agreement. We may also mention the researches 
of Otto Huth and J. Hertel, who, applying themselves to 
Roman and Vedic data, have especially insisted upon their 
motifs of renewal of the world through rekindling of the 
fire at the winter solstice, a renewal that is equivalent to a 
new creation.^* For the purposes of the present essay, we 
shall recall only a few characteristic facts: (i) the twelve 
intermediate days prefigure the twelve months of the year 
(see also the rites mentioned above); ( 2 ) during the twelve 
corresponding nights, the dead come in procession to visit 
their families (apparition of the horse, pre-eminently the 
funerary animal, on the last night of the year; presence of 
the chthonico-funerary divinities Holda, Perchta, “Wilde 
Heer," etc., during these twelve nights), and this visit 
often (among the Germanic peoples and the Japanese) oc¬ 
curs in the frame of the ceremonial of the male secret 
societies; ** (S) it is at this period that fires are extin¬ 
guished and rekindled; “ and finally ( 4 ) this is the moment 
of initiations, one of whose essential elements is precisely 
this extinction and rekindling of fire.“ In this same 


* Otto Mofler, Kultitehe GriembOn^ der Germanm, I (FVankt^n on the Makn, 

1934); Liun^an. U. pp- and paasiiD; Otto Huth, Jin\u {Bonn, IdSS); 

Johannes Kertet, Da indogermanisekd ^^etjakrsefjfr in Veda (Leipzig, 1933). 

H6f)er, Op. C)t.: Alexander SlaMiik, "Kultisdic Geheimbundc der Japaner und 
Germanen,” H'iener BeUri^t zvr KnilurgexfuckU und Linguisiik (SuUburg and 
I^ipaig), IV (1933), S7S-7S4. In the ancient Keor East there was a similar belief 
that the dead returned to earth on the occasion of soasonal feativ(tie«; cf. T. H. 
Garter, Thttfiu: liitudi. Myth and Drama in ibt Anaini J^ear Easi (New York, 
1930), pp. eSff, 

*■ Emile Kourry (P. Saintyves, pseud ), EuaU de/oiklore bibiiijtu {Pah9, 1993), 
pp. 30 ffA Hmel, p. 39; DumdzU, Le PrebUme d*s Cnlaura, p. I4d; Huth, p. 143; 
Marcel Granct, Danses el Hgettdet de la Oitne aaeuniw, I-H (Paris, 1993), p. 133; 
Lut^ Vanrucelli, La r^ig\<me dei Lolo(MU3n, 1944), p. $0: Uungnan, pp, 473 ft 

* Cf. Dumdsil, pp. 14S S', and passim. Among the Hop!, Initiations always take 
place SI the New Year: cf. I,ewi6 Spence in Hastings’ Bne^opeedia ^Ptligkn and 
Etiks, Itl, p. 37. 
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mythico-ceremonial complex of the end of the paat year 
and the beginning of the New Year, we must also indude 
the following facts: (5) ritual combats between two op¬ 
posing groups (see above, pp. 53 ff); and (6) presence of 
the erotic element (pursuit of girls, “Gandharvic” mar¬ 
riages, orgies; above, pp. 61 f). 

Each of these mythico-ritual motifs testifies to the 
wholly exceptional character of the days that precede and 
follow the first day of the year, although the eschato- 
cosmological function of the New Year (abolition of past 
time and repetition of the Creation) is not explicitly stated, 
except in the rites of prefiguration of the months and in 
the extinction and rekindling of fire. Nevertheless, this 
function can be shown to be itnplidt in all the rest of these 
mythico-ritual motifs. How could the invasion by the souls 
of the dead, for example, be anything but the sign of a 
suspension of profane time, the paradoxical realization of 
a coexisieiKe of “past" and “present"? This coexistence 
is never so complete as at a period of chaos when all 
modalities coincide. The last days of the past year can be 
identified with the pre-Creation chaos, both through this 
invasion of the dead—which annuls the law of time—and 
through the sexual excesses which commonly mark the 
occasion. Even if, as the result of successive calendar re¬ 
forms, the Saturnalia finally no longer coincided with the 
end and the beginning of the year, they nevertheless con¬ 
tinued to mark the abolition of all norms and, in their 
violence, to illustrate an overturning of values (e.g., ex¬ 
change of condition between masters and slaves, women 
treated as courtesans) and a general license, an orgiastic 
modality of society, in a word a reversion of all forms to 
indeterminate unity. The very locus appropriated to orgies 
among primitive peoples, preferably at the critical mo¬ 
ments of the harvest (when the seed was buried in the 
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ground), confirms this symmetry between the dissolution 
of the “form” (here the seed) in soil and that of “social 
forms” in the orgiastic chaos.” On the vegetable plane, as 
on the human plane, we are in the presence of a return to 
the primordial unity, to the inauguration of a “nocturnal” 
regime in which limits, contours, distances, are indis¬ 
cernible. 

The ritual extinguishing of fires is to be attributed to 
the same tendency to put an end to existing forms (worn 
away by the fact of their own existence) in order to make 
room for the birth of a new form, issuing from a new 
Creation. The ritual combats between two groups of 
actors reactualize the cosmogonic moment of the fight be¬ 
tween the god and the primordial dragon (the serpent 
almost everywhere symbolizing what is latent, preformal, 
undifferentiated). Finally, the coincidence of initiations— 
in which the lighting of the “new fire” plays an especially 
important part—with the period of the New Year is ex¬ 
plained both by the presence of the dead (secret and in¬ 
itiatory societies being at the same time representatives of 
the ancestors) and by the very structure of these cere¬ 
monies, which always suppose a “death” and a “resurrec¬ 
tion,” a “new birth.” a “new man.” It would be impossible 
to find a more appropriate frame for the initiation rituals 
than the twelve nights when the past year vanishes to give 
place to another year, another era: that is, to the period 
when, through the reactualization of the Creation, the 
world in effect begins, 

Documented among almost all the Indo-European peo¬ 
ples, these mythico-ritual scenarios of the New Year^ 

*Ofcoi.ir3e, the role of (Ivc or^ In agriculturel aoderiee is far more complex. 
Sexual exccaacs exercised a oa^al Influence on the comln;; harveat. But it is 
always possible to trace in It the tendencr toward a violent fusion of all forms. In 
othor words tor^ ard the reactual isaUon ^ihe pre-Crealion chaos. See the chapter 
ofl agrarian loysiiden] In our Traiif d'/iisioire dtt (Paris. 1949), pp. 26S fT. 
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with their entire train of carnival masks, their funerary 
animals, their secret societies—were doubtless organized 
in their essential lines as early as the period of the Indo- 
European community- But such scenarios, or at least the 
aspects that we have emphasized in the present essay, 
cannot be regarded as an exclusively Indo-European cre¬ 
ation, Centuries before the appearance of the Indo-Euro¬ 
peans in Asia Minor, the mythico-ritual complex of the 
New Year, regarded as repetition of the Creation, was 
known to the Sumero-Akkadians, and important elements 
of it are found among the Egyptians and the Hebrews. 
Since the genesis of mythico-ritual forms does not concern 
us here, we can content ourselves with the convenient 
hypothesis according to which these two ethnic groups 
(peoples of the Near East and Indo-Europeans) already 
possessed them in their prehistoric traditions. This hy¬ 
pothesis, by the way, is made even more plausible by the 
fact that an analogous system has been discovered in an 
eccentric culture: that of Japan, Dr. Slawik has studied the 
symmetries between the Japanese and the German secret 
organizations and has brought out an impressive number 
of parallel facts.In Japan, as among the Germans (and 
among other Indo-European peoples), the last night of the 
year is marked by the appearance of funerary animals 
(horses, etc.), and of the chthonico-fonerary gods and 
goddesses; it is then that the masked processions of the 
secret societies take place, that the dead visit the living, 
and that initiations are performed. Such secret societies are 
very old in Japan and any influence from the Semitic East 
or of Indo-European origin appears to be excluded, at 
least in our present state of knowledge. All that can be 

* SlawUt, op. cit. 

»IWd., p. 7«, 
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said, Slawik prudently notes, is that in the West as in the 
East of Eurasia, the cult complex of the “visitor” (souls of 
the dead, gods, and so on) developed before the historical 
period. This is one more confirmation of the archaic char¬ 
acter of the New Year ceremonials. 

At the same time, Japanese tradition has preserved the 
memory of a conception that is connected with the cere¬ 
monials of the year's end and that we may perhaps classify 
under the head of mystical psycho-physiology. Using the 
findings of the Japanese ethnographer Dr. Masao Oka,** 
Slawik situates the ceremonials of the secret societies in 
what he calls the iatm complex. This iama is a spiritual 
substance that is found in man, in the souls of the dead, 
and in “holy men," and that, when winter passes into 
spring, becomes agitated and attempts to leave the body, 
while it impels the dead toward the dwellings of the living 
(cult complex of the visitor). It is to prevent this forsaking 
of the body by the tama that, according to Slawik's inter¬ 
pretation,the festivals designed to hold or fix this 
spiritual substance are celebrated. It is probable that one 
of the purposes of the ceremonials of the end and the be¬ 
ginning of the year is likewise the “fixation” of the tama. 
Of this Japanese mystical psycho-physiology we shall, 
however, stress in particular the sense of annual crisis: the 
tama's tendency to become agitated and quit its normal 
condition when winter passes into spring (that is, during 
the last days of the ending year and the first days of the 
beginning year) is simply an elementary physiological 
formulation of retrogression into the nondistinct, of the 
reactualization of chaos. In this annual crisis of the tama, 
the primitive's experience finds a presage of the inevitable 

* "Xuliunchichien in AltiapBn/’ German transtaiien (sdll unpublUhed) from 
Dr, Masao Oka’s Japanese MS. 

« Slawik, pp. S79 (f. 
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confusion that is to put an end to a particular historical 
epoch in order to permit its renewal and regeneration, that 
is, in order to resume history at its beginning. 

We shall further cite the group of periodical ceremonies 
practiced by the Karuk, Yurok, and Hupa tribes of Cali¬ 
fornia, ceremonies known by the names “New Year/' 
“world's restoration,*' or “repair." The institution of the 
rites is attributed to mythical and immortal beings who 
inhabited the earth before mankind; it is these immortal 
beings who had first performed the ceremonies of the 
“world's renewal" and in exactly the places where mortab 
perform them today. “The esoteric magic and avowed pur¬ 
pose of the focal ceremonies comprising the system," 
Kroeber writes, “include reestablishment or firming of the 
earth, first-fruits observances, new fire, prevention of dis¬ 
ease and calamity for another year or biennium." Hence we 
here have to do with an annual repetition of the cosmo¬ 
gonic ceremony inaugurated, in illo tempore, by immortal 
beings; foj* among the symbolic gestures performed, one 
of the most important is what the tribesmen call “putting 
posts under the world," and the ceremony coincides with 
the last moonless night and the appearance of the new 
moon, which implies the re-creation of the world. The fact 
that the New Year rite also includes the raising of the 
interdict upon the new harvest also confirms that wc are 
dealing w ith a wholly new beginning of life." 

P. C. Goddird, Lffiffnd Cvtivreof /te/fa^{UnkveriiC)' of California Publica¬ 
tions In American Archaeology and Ethnology, Berkeley, ISOS, 7, Ko. I), pp. 
SSff; A. L Kroeber. HanJboci <f iMe hdiaai ^ Califontu (Washington, 
pp, SS ffl; A. L. Kroeber and C. W. Glfbrd, fToria BrnoMt, a CUl S^ttera ^ 
Xalht MriAwrt CaliJtjrtM (Anthropological Records, Kill, ], Umver- 
Uty of Calkfhsmia, 194d), Iff., 105 fF. Elsewhere in America the Deluge li 
annuaOy coiomeioorated; le., there is a neetMlisaiwi of the great catutropbe 
that put an end to mankind except for the mythical ancestor; cf. Sir James George 
Fmer, FMlert in Ikt OU TaUaunl, i (London, I PIS), pp. 3PS ffl On the myth 
of the deatruciion and periodic re-orettion of the world in archaic cultures, see 
F. R. Lehmann, "Weliuntergang und Welrerneuening Im Glauben schriftloser 
Volher,” 2eiUehr^/ur EtWfpgie (Berlin), LXXI (iPS9). 
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In connection with this "world's restoration," it is in¬ 
structive to recall the ideology at the base of what has been 
called the ghost-dance religion; this mystical movement, 
which seized upon the North American tribes toward the 
end of the nineteenth century, prophesied the approach of 
universal regeneration, that is, the imminence of the end 
of the world, followed by the restoration of a paradisiacal 
earth- The ghost-dance religion is too complex to be sum¬ 
marized in a few lines, but for our purposes it will suffice 
to say that it attempted to hasten the end of the world by 
a massive and collective communication with the dead, » 
achieved after dances that continued for four or five days 
without intermission. The dead invaded the earth, com¬ 
municated with the living, and thus created a "confusion" 
that announced the close of the current cosmic cycle. But 
since the mythical visions of the "beginning" and the 
"end" of time are homologues-^eschatology, at least in 
certain aspects, becoming one with cosmogony—the 
ckaton of the g^iost-dance religion reactualized the mythi¬ 
cal illud Umpus of Paradise, of primordial plenitude.** 

Continuous Regeneration of Time 

The heterogeneous nature of the material reviewed in the 
preceding pages need cause the reader no uneasiness. We 
have no intention of drawing any sort of ethnographic con¬ 
clusion from this rapid exposition. Our sole aim has been 
a summary phenomenological analysis of these periodic 
purification rites (expulsion of demons, diseases, and sins) 
and of the ceremonials of the end and beginning of the 
year- That within each group of analogous beliefs there 

^ Cf. our £« tt Its Uckna^ anfuHqua di r«x(aw (F&ris, 1951), pp. 

aSOff 
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are variations, differences, incompatibilities, that the origin 
and dissemination of these ceremonials raise a host of 
problems requiring further study, we are the first to admit. 
It is for this very reason that we have avoided any kind of 
sociological or ethnographic interpretation and have lim¬ 
ited ourselves to a simple exposition of the general mean¬ 
ing that emanates from all these ceremonials. In short, our 
ambition is to understand their meaning, to endeavor to 
see v'har they show us—leaving to possible future studies 
the detailed examination (genetic or historical) of each 
e separate mythico-ritual complex. 

It goes without saying that there are—we should al¬ 
most feel justified in writing that there must be—very con¬ 
siderable differences between the various groups of peri¬ 
odic ceremonies, if only for the simple reason that we are 
dealing with both historical and "anhistorical" peoples or 
strata, with what are generally called “civilized man” and 
“primitive man,” It is further of interest to note that the 
New Year scenarios in which the Creation is repeated are 
particularly explicit among the historical peoples, those 
with whom history, properly speaking, begins—that is, the 
Babylonians, Egyptians, Hebrews, Iranians. It almost 
seems chat these peoples, conscious that they were the 
first to build “history,” recorded their own acts for the 
use of their successors (not, however, without inevitable 
transfigurations in the matter of categories and archetypes, 
as we have seen in the preceding chapter). These same 
peoples also appear to have felt a deeper need to regenerate 
themselves periodically by abolishing past time and reac¬ 
tualizing the cosmogony. 

As for the primitive societies that still live in the para¬ 
dise of archetypes and for whom time is recorded only 
biologically without being allowed to become “history”— 
that is, without its corrosive action being able to exert 
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itself upon consciousness by revealing the irreversibility of 
events—these primitive societies regenerate themselves 
periodically through expulsion of "evils" and confession 
of sins. The need these sodeties also feel for a periodic 
regeneration is a proof that they too cannot perpetually 
maintain their position in what we have just called the 
paradise of archetypes, and that their memory is capable 
(though doubtless far less intensely than that of a modern 
man) of revealing the irreversibility of events, that is, of 
recording history. Thus, among these primitive peoples 
too, the existence of man in the cosmos is regarded as a 
fall. The vast and monotonous morphology of the confes¬ 
sion of sins, authoritatively studied by R. Pettazzoni in 
La confissiofu dei shows us that, even in the sim¬ 

plest human societies, "historical" memory, that is, the 
recollection of events that derive from no archetype, the 
recollection of personal events ("sins” in the majority of 
cases), is intolerable. We know that the beginning of the 
avowal of sins was a magical conception of eliminating a 
fault through some physical means (blood, speech, and so 
forth). But again it is not the confessional procedure in 
itself that interests us—it is magical in structure—but 
primitive man's need to free himself from the recollection 
of sin, i.e., of a succession of personal events that, taken 
together, constitute history. 

Thus we observe the immense importance that collective 
regeneration through repetition of the cosmogonic act ac¬ 
quired among the peoples who created history. We might 
point out here that, for reasons which, of course, arc 
various, but also because of the metaphysical and anhistori- 
cal structure of Indian spirituality, the Indians never elab¬ 
orated a cosmological New Year scenario as extensive as 
those found in the ancient Near East. We might also point 
out that an outstandingly historical people, the Romans, 
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were continuously obsessed by the “end of Rome" and 
sought innumerable systems of renovatio. But for the mo¬ 
ment we do not wish to set the reader on this path. Hence 
we shall limit ourselves to pointing out that, aside from 
these periodic ceremonies of abolishing history, the tra¬ 
ditional sodetxes (that is, all societies down to those which 
make up the modern world} kjiew and applied still other 
methods intended to bring about the regeneration of time, 
We have shown elsewhere ^ that construction rituals 
likewise presuppose the more or less explicit imitation of 
the cosmogonic act. For traditional man, the imitation of 
an archetypal model is a reactualization of the mythical 
moment when the archetype was revealed for the first 
time. Consequently, these ceremonies too, which are 
neither periodic nor collective, suspend the flow of profane 
time, of duration, and project the celebrant into a mythical 
time, in illo tempore. We have seen that all rituals imitate 
a divine archetype and that their continual reactualization 
takes place in one and the same atemporal mythical instant. 
However, the construction rites show us something beyond 
this: imitation, hence reactualization, of the cosmogony- A 
“new era" opens with the building of every house. Every 
construction is an absolute beginning; that is, tends to 
restore the initial instant, the plenitude of a present that 
contains no trace of history. Of course, the construction 
rituals found in our day are in great part survivals, and 
it is difficult to determine to what extent they are accom¬ 
panied by an experience in the consciousness of the per¬ 
sons who observe them. But this rationalistic objeaion 
is negligible. What is important is that man has felt the 
need to reproduce the cosmogony in his constructions, 
whatever be their nature; that this reproduction made him 

'*Ciimnlerii le Iffentia Mtslavlui Mano^ { BucWmI. ld4S); 4l80 the prt- 
eedin^ chapter. 
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contemporary with the mythical moment of the beginning 
of the world and that he felt the need of returning to that 
moment, as often as possible, in order to regenerate him¬ 
self. It would require a most uncommon degree of perspi¬ 
cacity for anyone to be able to say to what extent those 
who, in the modem world, continue to repeat construction 
rituals still share in their meaning and their mystery. 
Doubtless their experiences are, on the whole, profane: 
the New Year signalized by a construction is translated 
into a new stage in the life of those who are to live in the 
house. But the structure of the myth and the rite remains 
unaltered by any of this, even if the experiences aroused 
by their actualization arc no longer anything but profane: 
a construction is a new organization of the world and life. 
All that is needed is a modem man with a sensibility less 
closed to the miracle of life; and the experience of renewal 
would revive for him when he built a house or entered it 
for the first time (just as, even in the modem world, the 
New Year still preserves the prestige of the end of a past 
and the fresh beginning of a new life). 

In many cases the available documents are sufficiently 
explicit: the construction of a sanctuary or a sacrificial 
altar repeats the cosmogony, and not only because the 
sanctuary represents the world but also because it in¬ 
carnates the various temporal cycles. Here, for example, is 
what Flavius Josephus ** has to tell us on the subject in 
connection with the traditional symbolism of the Temple 
of Jerusalem: the three parts of the sanctuary correspond 
to the three cosmic regions (the court representing the 
sea—that is, the lower regions—the Holy Place the earth, 
and the Holy of Holies heav'en); the twelve loaves on the 
table are the twelve months of the year; the candelabrum 
with seventy branches represents the decans. The builders 

^Amupaiki Ike Jnos, (II, T, 7. 
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of the Temple not only constructed the world; they also 
constructed cosmic time. 

The construction of cosmic time through repetition of 
the cosmogony is still more dearly brought out by the 
symbolism of Brahmanic sacrifice. Each Brahmanic sacri¬ 
fice marks a new Creation of the world (cf., for example, 
Satapatha Brahma^a^Vl, S, 1 fF,). Indeed, the construction 
of the sacrificial altar is conceived as a “Creation of the 
world." The water with which the day is mixed is the 
primordial water; the clay that forms the base of the altar 
is the earth; the side walls represent the atmosphere. 
Furthermore, each stage in the building of the altar is ac¬ 
companied by verses in which the cosmic region that has 
just been created is explicitly named ( Baiapat/ia 
I, 9, 2, 29; VI, 6, 1 ff; 7, 2, 12; 7,3, 1; 7, 3, 9). But if the 
raising of the altar imitates the cosmogonic act, the sacri¬ 
fice proper has another end; to restore the primordial 
unity, that which existed before the Creation. For Pra- 
japati created the cosmos from his own substance; and 
once he had given it forth, "he feared death" {X, 4*, 2, 2) . 
and the gods brought him offerings to restore and revive 
him. In Just the same way, he who today celebrates the 
sacrifice reproduces this primordial restoration of Praja- 
pati. 'Thus whosoever, knowing this, performs this holy 
work, or he who but knows this [without practicing any 
ritual] makes up this Prajapati whole and complete" (X, 
4, S, £4, etc.).** The sacrifleer's conscious effort to re-es¬ 
tablish the primordial unity, that is, to restore the wAolt 
that preceded the Creation, is a very important character¬ 
istic of the Indian spirit with its thirst for primordial 
unity, but we cannot pause to consider it, Let it suffice that 
we have found that, with every sacrifice, the Brahman 

* Tnns. Jalius Efgeling. in Sacreti Boat* tiOie Bait, XUl t (Oxford. I aa?). 

p. sei. 
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reactualizes the archetypal cosmogonic act, and that this 
coinddence between the “inythical instant” and the ”pres- 
ent moment” supposes both the abolition of profane time 
and the continual regeneration of the world. 

In effect, if “Prajapati is the Year” (Aitareya Brahma^ai 
VII, 7, 2, etc,), “the Year is the same as Death; and who¬ 
soever knows this Year (to be) Death, his life that (year) 
does not destroy - . {Satapatka Brahmaf^a, X, 4, S, 
i).^® The Vedic altar, to employ Paul Mu s’ apt formula, 
is time materialized. “That fire-altar also is the Year,-^ 
the nights are its enclosing stones, and there are three 
hundred and sixty of these, because there are three hun¬ 
dred and sixty nights in the year; and the days are its 
yagushmati bricks, for there are three hundred and sixty 
of these, and three hundred and sixty days in the year” 
(X, 5, 4, IO).^’ At a certain moment in the construction of 
the altar, two bricks called “of the seasons” (rtavya) are 
laid, and the text comments: “And as to why he lays 
down these two in this (layer):—this Agni (fire-altar) is 
the year . . . Again, . . . this fire-altar is Prajlpati, 
and Prajlpati is the year” (Vill, 2 ,1,17-18).*® To recon¬ 
struct Prajlpati by means of a Vedic altar is also to recon¬ 
struct cosmic time. “Of five layers consists the fire-altar 
(each layer is a season), five seasons are a year, and the 
year is Agni (the altar) . . . And that lYajapati who be¬ 
came relaxed is the year; and those five bodily parts of his 
which became relaxed are the seasons; for there are five 
seasons, and five are those layers: when he builds up the 
five layers, he thereby builds him up with the seasons . . . 
And those five bodily parts of his, the seasons, which be¬ 
came relaxed, are the regions (or quarters; i.e., the four 
cardinal points of the compass and the upper region); for 

Trans, ibW,, p. S5S. 

tfTrirs., p. see. 

*«Trans., p 2S-S0. 
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five in number are the regions, and five those layers: when 
he builds up the five layers, he builds him up with the 
regions” {VI, 8, 1, 15; 1, 2, 13 ff.).** Thus, with the con¬ 
struction of each new Vedic altar, not only is the cosmogony 
repeated and Prajapati revived, but the year is constructed; 
that is, time is regenerated by being “created” anew. 

The English anthropologist A. M- Hocart, in his bril¬ 
liant and controversial book Kingship, has studied the 
ceremonial of the enthronement of the king among a num¬ 
ber of civilized and primitive peoples and compared them 
with initiation rituals (which he regards as derived from 
the scenario of the royal ritual). That initiation is a "new 
birth,” which includes a ritual death and resurrection, has 
long been known. But we are indebted to Hocart for 
identifying the initiatory elements of the coronation cere¬ 
monial and thus establishing suggestive parallels between 
various groups of rituals. It is interesting to note further 
that among the Fijians of the mountainous region of Viti 
Levu, the installation of the chief is called "Creation of the 
world,” while among the tribes of eastern Vanua Levu it 
bears the name of mbuli vanua or tuli vanua, terms which 
Hocart translates as “fashioning the land” or "creating the 
earth.” ” For the Scandinavians, as the preceding chapter 
showed, taking possession of a territory was equivalent to 
a repetition of the Creation. For the natives of the Fijis, 
the Creation takes place at each enthronement of a new 
chief, an idea that is also preserved in other places in more 
or less obvious forms. Almost everywhere a new reign has 
been regarded as a regeneration of the history of the 
people or even of universal history. With each new sover¬ 
eign, insignificant as he might be, a "new era” began. Such 
formulas have often been viewed as flattery or stylistic 

*Tran»., XLI (O.ifbrd, 1894), pp. 295, 15%. Paul Mus, Benbadv, I (Hanoi, 
I9S5}, pp. SSifT: on "constructed lime/' II, pp. 7SS-a9. 

•A. M. Hocart. London, l&?7),pp, ISS-SO. 
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artifices. The fact is that they seem exceptional to us only 
because they have been transmitted to us with a certain 
solemnity. But in the primitive conception, a new era be¬ 
gins not only with every new reign but also with the con¬ 
summation of every marriage, the birth of every child, 
and so on. For the cosmos and man are regenerated cease¬ 
lessly and by all kinds of means, the past is destroyed, evils 
and sins are eliminated, etc. Differing in theij* formulas, all 
these instruments of regeneration tend toward the same 
end: to annul past time, to abolish history by a continuous 
return in illo Umpore, by the repetition of the cosmogonic 
act. 

But to return to the Fijians, these islanders repeat the 
Creation not only on the occasion of each enthronement 
but also each time that the crops are bad. This detail, upon 
which Hocart does not insist, since it does not confirm his 
hypothesis of the “ritual origin" of the cosmogonic myth, 
seems to us of considerable significance. Each time that 
life is threatened and the cosmos, in their eyes, is exhausted 
and empty, the Fijians feel the need for a return in prin- 
cipio; in other words they expect the regeneration of 
cosmic life not from its restoration but from its re¬ 
creation. Hence the essential importance, in rituals and 
myths, of anything which can signify the “beginning," the 
original, the primordial (new vessels and “water drawn 
before sunrise" in popular magic and medicine, the motifs 
of the child, the orphan, and so forth),** 

This idea that life cannot be restored but only re-created 
through repetition of the cosmogony is very clearly shown 
in curative rituals. In fact, among many primitive peoples, 
an essential element of any cure is the recitation of the 
cosmogonic myth; this is documented, for example, among 
the most archaic tribes of India, the Bhils, the Antals, the 
^ Cf. our Comentarii id Itgtnda Megtrrvlta MonoU. e^peciaU}^ pp. SS fT. 
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Baigas.“ It is through the actualization of the cosmic 
Creation, exemplary model of all life, that it is hoped to 
restore the physical health and spiritual integrity of the 
patient. Among these tribes the cosmogonic myth is also 
recited on the occasion of birth, marriage, and death; for 
it is always through a symbolic return to the atemporal 
instant of primordial plenitude that it is hoped to assure 
the perfect realization of each of these situations. 

Among the Polynesians, the number of “siiuacions" in 
which the redtation of the cosmogonic myth is efficacious 
is still greater. According to the myth, in the beginning 
there were only the primordial waters, plunged in cosmic 
darltness. From "within the breathing-space of immen¬ 
sity," lo, the supreme god, expressed the desire to emerge 
from his repose. Immediately, light appeared- Then he 
went on: "Ye waters of Tai-Kama, be ye separate. Heav¬ 
ens, be formed!" And thus, through lo's cosmogonic 
words, the world came into existence. Recalling these 
"ancient and original sayings ... the ancient and orig¬ 
inal cosmological wisdom ( urananga) , which caused growth 
from the void, etc.," a Polynesian of our day, Hare Hongi, 
adds, with eloquent awkwardness: 

And now, my friends, there are three very important appli¬ 
cations of those original sayings, as used in our sacred rituals. 
The first occurs in the ritual for planting a child in the barren 
womb. The next occurs in the ritual for enlightening both the 
mind and body. The third and last occurs in the ritual on the 
solemn subject of death, and of war, of baptism, of genealogical 
rccuuls and such like important subjects, as the priests most par¬ 
ticularly concerned themselves in. 

The words by which lo fashioned the Universe—that is to 
say, by which it was implanted and caused to produce a world 
of light—the same words are used in the ritual for implanting a 

** Wllhetni Koppers, Dk Bkil in Zntraiia^’a (Horn, )M6), pp. S4I fT. 
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child in a barren womb. The words by which lo caused light to 
shine in the darkness are used in the rituals for cheering a 
gloomy and despondent heart, the feeble aged, the decrepit; for 
shedding light into secret places and matters, for inspiration in 
song-composing and in many other affairs, affecting man to 
despair in times of adverse war. For all such the ritual include.*? 
the words (used by lo) to overcome and dispel darkness. 
Thirdly, there is the preparatory ritual which treats of succes¬ 
sive formations within the universe, and the genealogical history 
of man himself-"** 

Thus the cosmogonic myth serves the Polynesians as the 
archetypal model for all "Creations," on whatever plane 
they are manifested, be it biological, psychological, or 
spiritual. To listen to the recital of the birth of the world 
is to become the contemporary of the creative act far 
excelUnee, the cosmogony. It is significant that among 
the Navajos the principal occasion for the narration of the 
cosmogonic myth is in connection with cures. "All the 
ceremonies center around a patient, Hatrali (one sung 
over), who may be sick or merely sick in mind, i.e., 
frightened by a dream, or who may be needing only a cere¬ 
mony, in order to learn it in the course of being initiated 
into full power of officiating in that chant—for a Medicine 
Man cannot give a healing ceremony until he has the 
ceremony given over him." The ceremony also comprises 
the execution of complex designs on sand (sand paintings), 
which symbolize the different stages of the Creation and 
the mythical history of the gods, the ancestors, and hu¬ 
manity. These designs (which bear a strange resemblance 
to the Indo-Tibetan mau^las) reactualize, one by one, 
the events which took place in illo Listening to the 

“E, S. C. Potytfjian TMi^on (fionolulv. ISS7), pp. lO-II. 

»*Hut«en KUh, Navajo Or^lion Mylh: 7U Story the Smfrgtnct (Mary C. 
Wherfwrighi, ree., Navajo B«llpon Scries, I, Mwcuin of Nivajo CereeooniU 
Art, Santa Ee, 194S), p 19, CT. also pp. » ft. Se ff. 
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recital of the cosmogonic myth (followed by the recitation 
of the myths of origin) and contemplating the sand paint¬ 
ings, the patient is projected out of profane lime into the 
plenitude of primordial time: he has gone back to the 
origin of the world and is thus a witness of the cosmogony. 
Very often the patient takes a bath on the same day that 
the recitation of the myth or the execution of the sand 
paintings begins; in effect, he too re begins his life, in the 
strict sense of the word. 

Among the Navajos, as among the Polynesians, the cos¬ 
mogonic myth is followed by recitation of the myths of 
origin, which contain the mythical history of all “begin¬ 
nings": the creation of man, animals, and plants, the origin 
of the tribe's traditional institutions and culture, and so on. 
In this way the patient goes over the mythical history of 
the world, of the Creation, down to the moment when the 
narrative that is being told was first revealed. This is ex¬ 
tremely important for an understanding of primitive and 
traditional medicine. In the ancient East, as in every 
“popular" medical tradition, whether in Europe or else¬ 
where, a remedy becomes effective only if its origin is 
known and if, consequently, its application becomes con¬ 
temporary with the mythical moment of its discovery. This 
is why, in so many incantations, the history of the disease, 
or of the demon who causes it, is related and at the same 
time the moment is evoked when a god or a saint suc¬ 
ceeded in conquering it. Thus, for example, an Assyrian 
incantation against toothache relates that "after Anu made 
the heavens, the heavens made the earth, the earth made 
the rivers, the rivers made the canals, the canals made the 
pools, the pools made the Worm." And the Worm goes 
“weeping" to Sham ash and Ea and asks them what will 
be given it to eat, to “destroy." The gods offer it fruits, 
but the Worm asks them for human teeth. “Since thou hast 
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spoken thus, 0 Worm, may Ea break thee with his power¬ 
ful hand!” Here we are presented not only with a simple 
repetition of the paradigmatic curative gesture (destruc¬ 
tion of the Worm by Ea), which ensures the effectiveness 
of the treatment, but also with the mythical history of the 
disease, by evoking which the doctor projects the patient 
in ilh tempore. 

The examples that we have given could easily be multi¬ 
plied, but it is not our intention to exhaust the themes we 
encounter in this essay; we only wish to situate them in 
accordance with a common perspective: the need of archaic 
societies to regenerate themselves periodically through the 
annulment of time. Collective or individual, periodic or 
spontaneous, regeneration rites always comprise, in their 
structure and meaning, an element of regeneration through 
repetition of an archetypal act, usually of the cosmogonic 
act. What is of chief importance to us in these archaic 
systems is the abolition of concrete time, and hence their 
antihistorical intent, ITiis refusal to preserve the memory 
of the past, even of the immediate past, seems to us to 
betoken a particular anthropology- We refer to archaic 
man's refusal to accept himself as a historical being, his 
refusal to grant value to memory and hence to the unusual 
events (i.e., events without an archetypal model) that in 
fact constitute concrete duration. In the last analysis, what 
we discover in all these rites and all these attitudes is the 
will to devaluate time. Carried to their extreme, all the 
rites and all the behavior patterns that we have so far 
mentioned would be comprised in the following statement; 
“If we pay no attention to it, time docs not exist; further¬ 
more, where it becomes perceptible—because of man’s 
‘sins,' i.e., when man departs from the archetype and 

•* Campbell Thompson ,Medkal (London, 192S), p, W. 
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falls into duration—time can be annulled," Basically, if 
viewed in its proper perspective, the life of archaic man 
(a life reduced to the repetition of archetypal acts, that is, 
to categories and not to events, to the unceasing rehearsal 
of the same primordial myths), although it takes place in 
time, does not bear the burden of time, does not record 
time's irreversibility; in other words, completely ignores 
what is especially characteristic and decisive in a conscious¬ 
ness of time. Like the mystic, like the religious man In 
general, the primitive lives in a continual present. (And 
it is in this sense that the religious man may be said to be 
a "primitive"; he repeats the gestures of another and, 
through this repetition, lives always in an atemporal 
present.) 

That, for a primitive, the regeneration of time is con¬ 
tinually effected—that is, within the interval of the "year" 
too—is proven by the antiquity and universality of certain 
beliefs in respect to the moon. The moon is the first of 
creatures to die, but also the first to live again. We have 
elsewhere “ shown the importance of lunar myths in the 
organization of the first coherent theories concerning death 
and resurrection, fertility and regeneration, initiation, and 
so on. Here it will suffice to recall that, if the moon in fact 
serves to "measure" time,*^ if the moon's phases—long 
before the solar year and far more concretely—reveal a unit 
of time (the month), the moon at the same time reveals 
the "eternal return." 

The phases of the moon—appearance, increase, wane, 
disappearance, followed by reappearance after three nights 
of darkness—have played an immense part in the elabora¬ 
tion of cyclical concepts. We find analogous concepts es- 

* TrdiM d'histvrt da nligiau {Pam, pp. 142 ff, 

** In the fndo-Europcan che majority of temii drMgT^arlni; ih« month 

and the moon derive from the rw nw-. which, in Latin, in addition to mauis, 
produced naffer, "to meuiire.*' 
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pecially in the archaic apocalypses and antbropogonies; 
deluge or flood puts an end to an exhausted and sinful 
humanity, and a new regenerated humanity is bom, 
usually from a mythical “ancestor” who escaped the ca¬ 
tastrophe, or from a lunar animal A stratigraphic analysis 
of these groups of myths brings out their lunar character," 
This means that the lunar rhythm not only reveals short 
intervals (week, month) but also serves as the archetype 
for extended durations; in fact, the “birth” of a humanity, 
its growth, decrepitude (“wear”), and disappearance are 
assimilated to the lunar cycle. And this assimilation is im¬ 
portant not only because it shows us the “lunar” structure 
of universal becoming but also because of its optimistic 
consequences: for, just as the disappearance of the moon is 
never final, since it is necessarily followed by a new moon, 
the disappearance of man is not final either; in particular, 
even the disappearance of an entire humanity (deluge, 
flood, submersion of a continent, and so on) is never total, 
for a new humanity is bom from a pair of survivors. 

This cyclical conception of the disappearance and reap¬ 
pearance of humanity is also preserved in the historical 
cultures. In the third century b.c., Berossus popularized 
the Chaldean doctrine of the “Great Year” in a form that 
spread through the entire Hellenic world (whence it later 
passed to the Romans and the Byzantines). According to 
this doctrine, the universe is eternal but it is periodically 
destroyed and reconstituted every Great Year (the cor¬ 
responding number of millennia varies from school to 
school); when the seven pbnets assemble in Cancer 
(“Great Winter”) there will be a deluge; when they meet 
in Capricorn (i.e., at the summer solstice of the Great 
Year) the entire universe will be consumed by fire, It is 
probable that this doctrine of periodic universal confiagra- 

•• Cf. our Traiti, the ch»pt«r on the moon. 
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tions was also held by Heraclitus (e.g., Fragment 26B * 
eeD). In any case, it dominates the thought of Zeno 
and the entire Stoic cosmology. The myth of universal 
combustion (ekpyrosis) was decidedly in fashion throughout 
the Romano-Oriental world from the first century b.c. to 
the third century of our era; it successively found a place 
in a considerable number of gnostic systems derived from 
Greco-lrano-Judaic syncretism. Similar ideas (doubtless 
influenced—at least in their astronomic formulas—by 
Babylon) are found in India and Iran, as they are among the 
Mayas of Yucatan and the Aztecs of Mexico. We shall 
have to return to these questions; but, even now, we are in 
a position to emphasize what we referred to above as the 
optimistic character of these ideas. In fact, this optimism 
can be reduced to a consciousness of the normality of the 
cyclical catastrophe, to the certainty that it has a meaning 
and, above all. that it is never final 

In the "lunar perspective," the death of the individual 
and the periodic death of humanity are necessary, even as 
the three days of darkness preceding the "rebirth" of the 
moon are necessary. The death of the individual and the 
death of humanity are alike necessary for their regen¬ 
eration. Any form whatever, by the mere fact that it exists 
as such and endures, necessarily loses vigor and becomes 
worn; to recover vigor, it must be reabsorbed into the 
formless if only for an instant; it must be restored to the 
primordial unity from which it issued; in other words, it 
must return to "chaos" (on the cosmic plane), to "orgy" 
(on the social plane), to "darkness" (for seed), to "water" 
(baptism on the human plane, Atlantis on the plane of 
history, and so on). 

We may note that what predominates in all these cos- 
mico-mythological lunar conceptions is the cyclical re¬ 
currence of what has been before, in a word, eternal return. 
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Here we again find the motif of the repetition of an arche¬ 
typal gesture, projected upon all planes-^osmic, biologi¬ 
cal, historical, human. But we also discover the cyclical 
structure of time, which is regenerated at each new "birth” 
on whatever plane. This eternal return reveals an ontology 
uncontaminated by time and becoming. Just as the Greeks, 
in their myth of eternal return, sought to satisfy their 
metaphysical thirst for the "ontic” and the static (for, 
from the point of view of the infinite, the becoming of 
things that perpetually revert to the same state is, as a 
result, implidtly annulled and it can even be affirmed that 
"the world stands still”)," even so the primitive, by con¬ 
ferring a cyclic direction upon time, annuls its irreversi¬ 
bility. Everything begins over again at its commencement 
every instant. The past is but a prefiguration of the future. 
No event is irreversible and no transformation is final. In 

" $e« K«Ttri-Charln Puech’s flne exposition, “La Gnesc et le tempt," fmot- 
JaArbttA, XX (Zurich, 1951), ctpecislly pp. SO-Sh "Oominal«d by an ideal of 
intelligitniily that aitimlUtot authentic aM complete being to that which exists 
in itself and remains identical with itself, to the eternal and immutable, the Creek 
holds that motion and becoming ore inferior degrees of reality, in which identity 
U rio longer apprchcrided—at Iwt^eavc in the A>Tm of permanence and perpe¬ 
tuity, hence of recurrence. The circular movement that ensures the maintenance of 
the same things by repeating them, by continually bringing back th^r return, la 
the most immMiate, tlK most perfect {and hence the most nearly divine) expression 
of that which, at the pinnacle of the hierarchy, is absolute immoUlity. According to 
the celebrated Platonic deflnition, time, which determines and measures the rev^u- 
tlon of the celestial spheres, is the moving image of unmovIng eternity, which it 
Imitates by revolving in a circle. Consei^iicnily all cosmic beaming, and, In the 
same manner, the duration of this world of generation artd corruption in which we 
IWe, mil progress In a circle nr In accordance mih an indefinite succeascon of^es 
in the course of which the same reality Is made, unmade, and remade in confbmity 
with an immutable law and immutable alternations. Not only is the same sum of 
existence conserved In it, with nothing being lost and nothing created, but In 
addition certain thinkers of declining Anti^uity^Pythagoreans, Stoics, Haronists 
—reached the point of admitting that wiUdn each of these cycles of dicratlon, of 
these dfwn, of these orrs. the same situations are reproduce that have already 
been produced in previous cycles and will be reproduced In subsequent cycles— 
aJ m/i'ftrVvm. No event is unique, occurs once ai^ for all (for example the corv- 
demnation and death of Socrates), but It has occurred, occurs, and will occur, 
perpetually; the same bWividuals have a^eared, ap^ar, and reappear at every 
return of the ^le upon itself. Cosmic duration is repetition artd aaaiirt/oiu, eternal 
retuim.” 
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a ceriain sense, it is even possible to say that nothing new 
happens in the world, for everything is but the repetition 
of the same primordial archetypes; this repetition, by 
actualiEing the mythical moment when the archetypal ges¬ 
ture was revealed, constantly maintains the world in the 
same auroral instant of the beginnings. Time but makes 
possible the appearance and existence of things. It has no 
final influence upon their existence, since it is itself con¬ 
stantly regenerated. 

Hegel affirmed that in nature things repeat themselves 
for ever and that there is "nothing new under the sun." 
Ail that we have so far demonstrated confirms the existence 
of a similar conception in the man of archaic societies: for 
him things repeat themselves for ever and nothing new 
happens under the sun. But this repetition has a meaning, 
as we saw in the preceding chapter: it alone confers a 
reality upon events; events repeat themselves because 
they imitate an archetype—the exemplary event. Further¬ 
more, through this repetition, time is suspended, or at 
least its virulence is diminished. But Hegel’s observation 
is significant for another reason: Hegel endeavors to es¬ 
tablish a philosophy of history in which the historical event, 
although irreversible and autonomous, can nevertheless 
be placed in a dialectic which remains open- For Hegel, 
history is "free" and always "new,” it does not repeat 
itself; nevertheless, it conforms to the plans of providence; 
hence it has a model (ideal, but none the less a model) in 
the dialectic of spirit itself. To this history which does 
not repeat itself, Hegel opposes nature, in which things 
are reproduced ad infinitum. But we have seen that, during 
a very considerable period, humanity opposed history by 
all possible means. May we conclude fivm all this that, 
during this period, humanity was still within nature; had 
not yet detached itself from nature? "Only the animal is 
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truly innocent/' Hegel wrote at the beginning of hi$ Lec¬ 
tures on the Philosophy oj History. The primitives did not 
always feel themselves innocent, but they tried to return 
to the state of innocence by periodically confessing their 
faults. Can we see, in this tendency toward purification, a 
nostalgia for the lost paradise of animality? Or, in the 
primitive's desire to have no “memory/' not to record 
time, and to content himself with tolerating it simply as a 
dimension of his existence, but without “interiorizing" it, 
without transforming it into consciousness, should we 
rather see his thirst for the “ontic," his will to be, to 
after the fashion of the archetypal beings whose gestures 
he constantly repeats? 

The problem is of the first importance, and we certainly 
cannot hope to discuss it in a few lines. But we have 
reason to believe that among the primitives the nostalgia 
for the lost paradise excludes any desire to restore the 
“paradise of animality/' Everything that wc know about 
the mythical memories of '’paradise" confronts us, on the 
contrary, with the image of an ideal humanity enjoying a 
beatitude and spiritual plenitude forever unrealizable in 
the present state of “fallen man." In fact, the myths of 
many peoples allude to a very distant epoch when men 
knew neither death nor toil nor suffering and had a bounti¬ 
ful supply of food merely for the taking. In illo temporey the 
gods descended to earth and mingled with men; for their 
part, men could easily mount to heaven. As the result of 
a ritual fault, communications between heaven and earth 
were interrupted and the gods withdrew to the highest 
heavens- Since then, men must work for their food and are 
no longer immortal. 

Hence it is more probable that the desire felt by the man 
of traditional societies to refuse history, and to confine 
himself to an indefinite repetition of archetypes, testifies 
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to his thirst for the real and his terror of “losing” him¬ 
self by letting himself be overwhelmed by the meaningless¬ 
ness of profane existence. 

It matters little if the formulas and images through 
which the primitive expresses “reality” seem childish and 
even absurd to us. Ic is the profound meaning of primitive 
behavior that is revelatory; this behavior is governed by 
belief in an absolute reality opposed to the profane world 
of “unrealities”; in the last analysis, the latter does not 
constitute a “world,” properly speaking; it is the “unreal” 
par excellence, the uncreated, the nonexistent: the void. 

Hence we are justified in speaking of an archaic ontol- 
ogy, and it is only by taking this ontology into consider¬ 
ation that we can succeed in understanding—and hence in 
not scornfully dismissing—even the most extravagant be¬ 
havior on the part of the primitive world; in feci, this 
behavior corresponds to a desperate effort not to lose con¬ 
tact with befng. 
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Normality of Suffering 


W ITH this chapter, we hope to approach human life 
and historical existence from a new point of view. 
Archaic man, as has been shown, tends to set himself in 
opposition, by every means in his power, to history, re¬ 
garded as a succession of events that are irreversible, 
unforeseeable, possessed of autonomous value. He re¬ 
fuses to accept it and to grant it value as such, as history 
—without, however, always being able to exorcise it; for 
example, he is powerless against cosmic catastrophes, mili¬ 
tary disasters, social injustices bound up with the very 
* structure of society, personal misfortunes, and so forth. 
Thus it would be interesting to learn how this “history" 
was tolerated by archaic man; that is, how he endured the 
calamities, the mishaps, and the “sufferings" that entered 
into the lot of each individual and each collectivity. 

What does living mean for a man who belongs to a 
traditional culture? Above all, it means living in accord¬ 
ance with extrahuman models, in conformity with arche¬ 
types. Hence it means living at the heart of the rmi since 
—as Chapter 1 sufficiently emphasized—there is nothing 
truly real except the archetypes. Living in conformity with 
the archetypes amounted to respecting the “law," since 
the law was only a primordial hierophany, the revelation 
in illo tempore of the norms of existence, a disclosure by a 
divinity or a mystical being. And if, through the repetition 
of paradigmatic gestures and by means of periodic cere¬ 
monies, archaic man succeeded, as we have seen, in annul- 
ing time, he none the less lived in harmony with the cosmic 
rhythms; we could even say that he entered into these 
rhythms (we need only remember how “real" night and 
day are to him, and die seasons, the cycles of the moon, 
the solstices). 
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In the frame of such an existence, what could suffering 
and pain signify? Certainly not a meaningless experience 
that man can only “tolerate” insofar as it is inevitable, as, 
for example, he tolerates the rigors of climate. Whatever 
its nature and whatever its apparent cause, his suffering 
had a meaning; it corresponded, if not always to a proto¬ 
type, at least to an order whose value was not contested. 
It has been said that one of the great superiorities of 
Christianity, compared with the old Mediterranean ethics, 
was that it gave value to suffering: transforming pain from 
a negative condition to an experience with a positive 
spiritual content. The assertion is valid insofar as it refers 
to a giving of value to suffering and even to a seeking out 
of pain for its salutary qualities. But if pre-Christian hu¬ 
manity did not seek out suffering and did not grant value 
to it (with a few rare exceptions) as an instrument of 
purification and spiritual ascent, it never regarded it as 
without meaning. Ofcourse, we here refer to suffering as an 
event, as a historical fact, to suffering brought on by a 
cosmic catastrophe (drought, flood, storm), by an invasion 
(incendiarism, slavery, humiliation), by social injustices, 
and so on. 

If it was possible to tolerate such sufferings, it is pre¬ 
cisely because they seemed neither gratuitous nor arbi¬ 
trary. It would be superfluous to cite examples; they are 
to be found everywhere. The primitive who sees his field 
laid waste by drought, his cattle decimated by disease, his 
child ill, himself attacked by fever or too frequently un¬ 
lucky as a hunter, knows that all these contingencies are 
not due to chance but to certain magical or demonic in¬ 
fluences, against which the priest or sorcerer possesses 
weapons. Hence he does as the community does in the 
case of a catastrophe; he turns to the sorcerer to do away 
with the magical effect, or to the priest to make the gods 
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favorable to him. If the intervention of priest or sorcerer 
produces no result, the interested parties recollect the 
existence of the Supreme Being, who is almost forgotten 
at other times, and pray to him by offering sacrifices. 
"Thou who art above, take not my child; he is too young,"' 
pray the nomadic Selk'nam of Tierra del Fuego. "O, 
Tsuni-Goam!" the Hottentots wail. "Thou alone knowest 
that I am not guilty I" During a storm, the Semang pyg¬ 
mies scratch their calves with bamboo knives and scatter 
drops of blood in all directions, crying: "Ta Pedn! I am 
not hardened, I pay for my fault! Accept my debt, I pay 
it!” ‘ We must, in passing, emphasize a point which we 
developed in detail in our ^raiU d’kistoire des religions: in 
the cults of the so-called primitive peoples, the celestial 
Supreme Beings intervene only as the last resort, when 
every address to gods, demons, and sorcerers, to the end 
of banishing a suffering (drought, excessive rains, calam¬ 
ity, illness, etc.), has failed. On such an occasion, the 
Semang pygmies confess the faults of which they believe 
themselves guilty, a custom which we find sporadically 
among other peoples, always as an accompaniment to the 
last recourse to escape from suffering. 

Meanwhile, every moment of the magico-reHgious treat¬ 
ment of suffering most clearly illustrates its meaning: suf¬ 
fering proceeds from the magical action of an enemy, from 
breaking a taboo, from entering a baneful zone, from the 
anger of a god, or—when all other hypotheses have proven 
insufficient—from the will or the wrath of the Supreme 
Being. The primitive—and not the primitive alone, as we 
shall see in a moment—cannot conceive of an unprovoked 
suffering; * it arises from a personal fault (if he is con- 

‘ Sm iUo further examples In Ch. ((of our Traill des rff^wts, pp. SS ft 

* We emphasise once again thai, from the point of view of anhUroricAl peoples 
or classes, "suffering” le equivalent to “history.” This equivalence can be observed 
even today In the peasant ckvlliaalions of Europe. 
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vinced that it is a religious fault) or from his neighbor's 
malevolence (in cases where the sorcerer discovers that 
magical action is involved); but there is always a fault at 
the bottom of it, or at the very least a cause, recognized 
in the will of the forgotten Supreme God, to whom man is 
finally forced to address himself. In each case, the suffering 
becomes intelligible and hence tolerable. Against this suf¬ 
fering, the primitive struggles with all the magico-religious 
means available to him—but he tolerates it morally be¬ 
cause it is nU absurd. The critical moment of the suffering 
lies in its appearance; suffering is perturbing only insofar 
as its cause remains undiscovered. As soon as the sorcerer 
or the priest discovers what is causing children or animals 
to die, drought to continue, rain to increase, game to dis¬ 
appear, the suffering begins to become tolerable; it has a 
meaning and a cause, hence it can be fitted into a system 
and explained. 

What we have just said of the primitive applies in large 
measure to the man of the archaic cultures. Naturally, the 
motifs that yield a justification for suffering and pain vary 
from people to people, but the justification is found every¬ 
where. In general, it may be said that suffering is regarded 
as the consequence of a deviation in respect to the "norm." 
That this norm differs from people to people, and from 
civilization to civilization, goes without saying. But the 
important point for us is that nowhere—within the frame 
of the archaic civilizations—are suffering and pain regarded 
as "blind" and without meaning. 

Thus the Indians quite early elaborated a conception of 
universal causality, the karma concept, which accounts for 
the actual events and sufferings of the individual's life and 
at the same time explains the necessity for transmigra¬ 
tions. In the light of the law of karma, sufferings not only 
find a meaning but also acquire a positive value. The suf- 
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ferings of one's present life are not only deserved—since 
they are in fact the fatal effect of crimes and faults com¬ 
mitted in previous lives—they are also welcome, for it is 
only in this way that it is possible to absorb and liquidate 
part of the karmic debt that burdens the individual and 
determines the cycle of his future existences. According 
to the Indian conception, every man is born with a debt, 
but with freedom to contract new debts- His existence 
forms a long series of payments and borrowings, the ac¬ 
count of which is not always obvious. A man not totally 
devoid of intelligence can serenely tolerate the sufferings, 
griefs, and blows that come to him, the injustices of which 
he is the object, because each of them solves a karmic 
equation that had remained unsolved in some previous 
existence. Naturally, Indian speculation very early sought 
and discovered means through which man can free himself 
from this endless chain of cause-effect-cause, and so on, 
determined by the law of karma. But such solutions do 
nothing to invalidate the meaning of suffering; on the 
contrary, they strengthen it. Like Yoga, Buddhism sets 
out from the principle that all existence is pain, and it 
offers the possibility of a concrete and final way of escape 
from this unbroken succession of sufferings to which, in 
the last analysis, every human life can be reduced. But 
Buddhism, like Yoga, and indeed like every other Indian 
method of winning liberation, never for a moment casts 
any doubt upon the “normality" of pain. As to Vedanta, 
for it suffering is “illusory" only insofar as the whole 
universe is illusory; neither the human experience of suf¬ 
fering nor the universe is a reality in the ontological sense 
of the word. With the exception constituted by the mate¬ 
rialistic Loklyata and Charvaka sdiools—for which neither 
the “soul" nor “God" exists and which consider avoiding 
pain and seeking pleasure the only rational end chat man 
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can set himself—all India has accorded to sufferings, what¬ 
ever their nature {cosmic, psychological, or historical), a 
clearly defined meaning and function. Karma ensures that 
everything happening in the world takes place in confor¬ 
mity with the immutable law of cause and effect. 

If the archaic world nowhere presents us with a formula 
as explicit as that of karma to explain the normality of 
suffering, we do everywhere find in it an equal tendency 
to grant suffering and historical events a "normal mean¬ 
ing.” To treat all the expressions of this tendency here is 
out of the question. Almost everywhere we come upon the 
archaic concept (predominant among primitives) accord¬ 
ing to which suffering is to be imputed to the divine will, 
whether as directly intervening to produce it or as per¬ 
mitting other forces, demonic or divine, to provoke It. The 
destruction of a harvest, drought, the sack of a city by an 
enemy, loss of freedom or life, any calamity (epidemic, 
earthquake, and so on)—there is nothing that does not, in 
one way or another, find its explanation and justification 
in the transcendent, in the divine economy. Whether the 
god of the conquered city was less powerful than the god 
of the victorious army; whether a ritual fault, on the part 
of the entire community or merely on that of a single 
family, was committed in respect to one divinity or an¬ 
other; whether spells, demons, negligences, curses are in¬ 
volved—an individual or a collective suffering always has 
its explanation. And, consequently, it is, it can fcs, tolerable. 

Nor is this all. In the Mediterranean-Mesopotamian 
area, man's sufferings were early connected with those of 
a god. To do so was to endow them with an archetype 
that gave them both reality and normality. The very an¬ 
cient myth of the suffering, death, and resurrection of 
TammuE has replicas and imitations almost throughout the 
Paleo-Oriental world, and traces of its scenario were pre- 
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served even down to post-Christian gnosticism- This is 
not the place to enter into the cosmoiogico-agricuUural 
origins and the eschatological structure of Tammuz. We 
shall confine ourselves to a reminder that the sufferings 
and resurrection of Tammuz also provided a model for the 
sufferings of other divinities (Marduk, for example) and 
doubtless were mimed (hence repeated) each year by the 
king- The popular lamentations and rejoicings that com¬ 
memorated the sufferings, death, and resurrection of Tam¬ 
muz, or of any other cosmico-agrarian divinity, produced, 
in the consciousness of the East, a repercussion whose 
extent has been badly underestimated- For it was not a 
question merely of a presentiment of the resurrection that 
will follow death, but also, and no less, of the consoling 
power of Tammuz' sufferings for each individual. Any suf¬ 
fering could be tolerated if the drama of Tammuz was 
remembered. 

For this mythical drama reminded men that suffering is 
never final; that death is always followed by resurrection; 
that every defeat is annulled and transcended by the final 
victory. The analogy between these myths and the lunar 
drama outlined in the preceding chaptei* is obvious. What 
we wish to emphasize at this point is that Tammuz, or 
any other variant of the same archetype, justifies—in other 
words, renders tolerable—the sufferings of the "just.” 
The god—as so often the "just,” the “innocent”—suffered 
without being guilty- He was humiliated, flogged till the 
lash drew blood, imprisoned in a “pit,” that is, in hell. 
Here it was that the Great Goddess (or, in the later, 
gnostic versions, a “messenger”) visited him, encouraged 
him, and revived him. This consoling myth of the god's 
sufferings was long in fading from the consciousness of the 
peoples of the East. Professor Widengren, for instance, 
believes that it is among the Manichaean and Mandacan 
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prototypes,* though of course with the inevitable changes 
and new valences that it acquired during the period of 
Greco-Oriental syncretism. In any case, one fact forces it¬ 
self upon our attention: such mythological scenarios pre¬ 
sent an extremely archaic structure, which derives—if not 
“historically,” at least morphologically—from lunar myths 
whose antiquity we have no reason to question. We have 
observed that lunar myths afforded an optimistic view of 
life in general; everything takes place cyclically, death is 
inevitably followed by resurrection, cataclysm by a new 
Creation. The paradigmatic myth of Tammuz (also ex¬ 
tended to other Mesopotamian divinities) offers us a new 
ratification of this same optimism: it is not only the indi¬ 
vidual’s death that is “saved”; the same is true of his suf¬ 
ferings. At least the gnostic, Mandaean, and Manichaean 
echoes of the Tammuz myth suggest this- For these sects, 
man as such must bear the lot that once fell to Tammuz; 
fallen into the pit, slave to the Prince of Darkness, man is 
awakened by a messenger who brings him the good tidings 
of his imminent salvation, of hia “liberation.” Lacking 
though we are in documents that would allow us to extend 
the same conclusions to Tammuz, we are nevertheless in¬ 
clined to believe that his drama was not looked upon as 
foreign to the human drama. Hence the great popular suc¬ 
cess of rites connected with the so-called vegetation di¬ 
vinities. 


History Regarded as Theophany 


Among the Hebrews, every new historical calamity was 
regarded as a punishment inflicted by Yahweh, angered 
by the orgy of sin to which the chosen people had aban- 

* Goo WMengten, ad Sffvwtr, H (Uppula, 194?), 
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doncd themselves. No military disaster seemed absurd, no 
suffering was vain, for, beyond the “event," it was always 
possible to perceive the will of Yahweh. Even more: these 
catastrophes were, we may say, necessary, they were fore¬ 
seen by God so that the Jewish people should not contra¬ 
vene its true destiny by alienating the religious heritage 
left by Moses. Indeed, each time that history gave them 
the opportunity, each time that they enjoyed a period of 
comparative peace and economic prosperity, the Hebrews 
turned from Yahweh and to the Baals and Astartes of their 
neighbors. Only historical catastrophes brought them back 
to the right road by forcing them to look toward the true 
God. Then “they cried unto the Lord, and said, We have 
sinned, because we have forsaken the Lord, and have served 
Baalim and Ashtaroth: but now deliver us out of the hand 
of our enemies, and we will serve thee" (I Samuel 12 : 10). 
This return to the true God in the hour of disaster reminds 
us of the desperate gesture of the primitive, who, to re¬ 
discover the existence of the Supreme Being, requires the 
extreme of peril and the failure of all addresses to other 
divine forms (gods, ancestors, demons). Yet the Hebrews, 
from the moment the great military Assyro-Babylonian 
empires appeared on their historical horizon, lived con¬ 
stantly under the threat proclaimed by Yahweh: “But if 
ye will not obey the voice of the Lord, but rebel against 
the commandment of the Lord, then shall the hand of the 
Lord be against you, as it was against your fathers” (I 
Samuel l£ : 15 ). 

Through their terrifying visions, the prophets but con¬ 
firmed and amplified Yahwch's ineluctable chastisement 
upon His people who had not kept the faith. And it is only 
insofer as such prophecies were ratified by catastrophes 
(as, indeed, was the case from Elijah to Jeremiah) that 
historical events acquired religious significance; i.e., that 
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they clearly appeared as punishments inflicted by the Lord 
in reiura for the impiousness of Israel. Because of the 
prophets, who interpreted contemporary events in the light 
of a strict faith, these events were transformed into “nega¬ 
tive theophanies," into Yahweh's “wrath-“ Thus they not 
only acquired a meaning (because, as we have seen, for the 
entire Oriental world, every historical event had its own 
signification) but they also revealed their hidden coherence 
by proving to be the concrete expression of the same single 
divine will. Thus, for the first time, the prophets placed a 
value on history, succeeded in transcending the traditional 
vision of the cycle (the conception that ensures all things 
will be repeated forever), and discovered a one-way time. 
This discovery was not to be immediately and fully ac¬ 
cepted by the consciousness of the entire Jewish people, 
and the ancient conceptions were still long to survive. 

But, for the first time, we find affirmed, and increasingly 
accepted, the idea that historical events have a value in 
themselves, insofar as they are determined by the will of 
God. This God of the Jewish people is no longer an 
Oriental divinity, creator of archetypal gestures, but a per¬ 
sonality who ceaselessly intervenes in history, who reveals 
his will through events (invasions, sieges, battles, and so 
on). Historical facts thus become “situations" of man in 
respect to God, and as such they acquire a religious value 
that nothing had previously been able to confer on them. 
It may, then, be said with truth that the Hebrews were the 
first to discover the meaning of history as the epiphany of 
God, and this conception, as we should expect, was taken 
up and amplified by Christianity. 

We may even ask ourselves if monotheism, based upon 
the direct and personal revelation of the divinity, does not 
necessarily entail the “salvation" of time, its value within 
the frame of history. Doubtless the Idea of revelation is 
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found, in more or less perspicuous form, in all religions, 
we could even say in all cultures. In fact (the reader may 
refer to Chapter I), the archetypal gestures—finally re¬ 
produced in endless succession by man—were at the same 
time hierophanies or theophanies. The first dance, the first 
duel, the first fishing expedition, like the first marriage 
ceremony or the first ritual, became examples for humanity 
because they revealed a mode of existence of the divinity, 
of the primordial man, of the dvilizing Hero. But these 
revelations occurred in mythical time, at the extratemporal 
instant of the beginning; thus, as we saw in Chapter 1, 
everything in a certain sense coincided with the beginning 
of the world, with the cosmogony. Evei^thing had taken 
place and had been revealed at that moment, in zlh tempore: 
the creation of the world, and that of man, and man’s es¬ 
tablishment in the situation provided for him in the cos¬ 
mos, down to the least details of that situation (physiology, 
sociology, culture, and so on). 

The situation is altogethei* different in the case of the 
monotheistic revelation. This takes place in time, in his¬ 
torical duration: Moses receives the Law at a certain place 
and at a certain date. Of course, here too archetypes are 
involved, in the sense that these events, raised to the rank 
of examples, will be repeated; but they will not be re¬ 
peated until the times are accomplished, that is, in a new 
illud tempus. For example, as Isaiah {11 : 15^16) prophe¬ 
sies, the miraculous passages of the Red Sea and the Jordan 
will be repeated “in the day.” Nevertheless, the moment 
of the revelation made to Moses by God remains a limited 
moment, definitely situated in time, And, since it also 
represents a iheophany, it thus acquires a new dimension; 
it becomes precious inasmuch as it is no longer reversible, 
as it is historical event- 

Yet Messianism hardly succeeds in accomplishing the 
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eschatological valorization of time: the future will regen^ 
erate time; that i«, will restore its original purity and 
integrity. Thus, in illo temport is situated not only at the 
beginning of time but also at its end.* In these spacious 
Messianic visions it is also easy to discern the very old 
scenano of annual regeneration of the cosmos by repeti¬ 
tion of the Creation and by the drama of the suffering king. 
The Messiah—on a higher plane, of course—assumes the 
eschatological role of the king as god, or as representing 
the divinity on earth, whose chief mission was the periodi¬ 
cal regeneration of all nature. His sufferings recalled those 
of the king, but, as in the ancient scenarios, the victory 
was always finally the king's. The only difference is that 
this victory over the forces of darkness and chaos no longer 
occurs regularly every year but is projected into a future 
and Messianic illud tmpus. 

Under the “pressure of history" and supported by the 
prophetic and Messianic experience, a new interpretation 
of historical events dawns among the children of Israel. 
Without finally renouncing the traditional concept of ar¬ 
chetypes and repetitions, Israel attempts to “save" his¬ 
torical events by regarding them as active presences of 
Yahweh. Whereas, for example, among the Mesopotamian 
peoples individual or collective sufferings were tolerated 
insofar as they were caused by the conflict between divine 
and demonic forces, that is, formed a part of the cosmic 
drama (the Creation being, from time immemorial and 
ad ir^nitum, preceded by chaos and tending to be reab¬ 
sorbed in it; a new birth implying, from time immemorial 
and ad i^nilum, sufferings and passions, etc,), in the 
Israel of the Messianic prophets, historical events could 
be tolerated because, on the one hand, they were willed 

* Cf. 0. van der L«eitvr, und £ndz«i(,” Ertnts-JckrhMi, XVI ((ZuUeh, 

\960), pp. ll-Sl. 
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by Yahweh, and, on the other hand, because they were 
necessary to the final salvation of the chosen people. 
Rehandling the old scenarios (type: Tammuz) of the ‘'pas¬ 
sion” of a god, Messianism gives them a new value, es¬ 
pecially by abolishing their possibility of repetition ad 
infinitum. When the Messiah comes, the world will be 
saved once and for all and history will cease to exist. In 
this sense W'C are justified in speaking not only of an 
eschatological granting of value to the future, to “that 
day,” but also of the “salvation” of historical becoming. 
History no longer appears as a cycle that repeats itself 
infinitum, as the primitive peoples represented it (creation, 
exhaustion, destruction, annual re-creation of the cosmos), 
and as it was formulated—as we shall see immediately— 
in theories of Babylonian origin (creation, destruction, 
creation extending over considerable periods of time: mil¬ 
lennia, Great Years, aeons), Directly ordered by the will 
of Yahweh, history appears as a series of iheophanies, 
negative or positive, each of which has its intrinsic value. 
Certainly, all military defeats can be referred back to an 
archetype: Yahweh's wrath. But each of these defeats, 
though basically a repetition of the same archetype, never¬ 
theless acquires a coefficient of irreversibility: Yahweh's 
personal intervention. The fall of Samaria, for example, 
though assimilable to that of Jerusalem, yet differs from 
it in the fact that it was provoked by a new gesture on the 
part of Yahweh, by a new intervention of the Lord in 
history. 

But it must not be forgotten that these Messianic con¬ 
ceptions are the exclusive creation of a religious elite. For 
many centuries, this elite undertook the religious educa¬ 
tion of the people of Israel, without always being success¬ 
ful in eradicating the traditional Paleo-Oriental granting 
of value to life and history. The Hebrews’ periodic returns 
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to the Baals and As fanes are also largely fo be explained 
by cheir refusal to allow a value to history, that is, to 
regard it as a theophany. For the popular strata, and es¬ 
pecially for the agrarian communities, the old religious 
concept (that of the Baals and Astartes) was preferable; it 
kept them closer to “life" and helped them to tolerate 
history if not to ignore it. The Messianic prophets' stead¬ 
fast will to look history in the face and to accept it as a 
terri^ing dialogue with Yahweh, their will to make mili¬ 
tary defeats bear moral and religious fruit and to tolerate 
them because they were regarded as necessary to Yahweh'a 
reconciliation with the people of Israel and its final salva¬ 
tion-—their will, again, to regard any and every moment 
as a decisive moment and hence to ^ve it worth religiously 
—demanded too great a religious tension, and the majority 
of the Israelites refused to submit to it,‘ just as the ma¬ 
jority of Christians, and especially the popular elements, 
refuse to live the genuine life of Christianity. It was more 
consoling, and easier, in misfortunes and times of trial, to 
go on accusing an "accident" (e,g., a spell) or a “negli¬ 
gence" (e.g., a ritual fault) that could easily be made good 
by a sacrifice (even though it were the sacrifice of infants 
to Moloch). 

In this respect, the classic example of Abraham's sacri¬ 
fice admirably illustrates the difference between the tradi¬ 
tional conception of the repetition of an archetypal gesture 

* Wiihour rdigioiM elites, and mor^ espeeiall)' wrihoui the prophets, Judalais 
would not have become en;thin^ very diffbreni from the rell^n of (he Jewish 
colon; In Elephantine, which preserved the popular Palestinian religious view, 
point down to the fifth century i.e.; ef. Albm Vincent, La its 

Arafuktsj £ 1957). History had allowed these Hebrews of the 
Diaspora to retain, side by side with Yahweh (Jaho), Other dtvlmtles (Bethel, 
Hanmbethel. Ashunbeihel), and even the goddess Anath, In e eonvenl^ syn. 
crctlsn. This U one more confirmation of the Importance of history In the de* 
^'elopment of Judak religious experience aj^ iu maintenarKe under high tensions. 
For. aa we must not forget, the insntuilons of prophecy and Messianism wore 
above eJI validated by the pressiire Ofconiemporaiy history. 
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and the new dimension,act^uired through religious 
experience.® Morphologically considered, Abraham's sac¬ 
rifice is nothing but the sacrifice of the first born, a frequent 
practice in this Pako-Oricntal world in which the Hebrews 
evolved down to the period of the prophets. The first child 
was often regarded as the child of a god; indeed, through¬ 
out the archaic East, unmarried girls customarily spent a 
night in the temple and thus conceived by the god (by his 
representative, the priest, or by his envoy, the “stranger”). 
The sacrifice of this first child restored to the divinity 
what belonged to him. Thus the young blood increased 
the exhausted energy of the god (for the so-called fertility 
gods exhausted their own substance in the effort expended 
in maintaining the world and ensuring it abundance; hence 
they themselves needed to be periodically regenerated). 
And, in a certain sense, Isaac was a son of God, since he 
had been given to Abraham and Sarah when Sarah had 
long passed the age of fertility. But Isaac was given them 
through their faith; he was the son of the promise and of 
faith. His sacrifice by Abraham, although in form it re¬ 
sembles all the sacrifices of newborn infants in the Paleo- 
Semitic world, differs from them fundamentally in content. 
Whereas, for the entire Paleo-Semitic world, such a sacri¬ 
fice, despite its religious function, was only a custom, a 
rite whose meaning was perfectly intelligible, in Abra¬ 
ham's case it is an act of faith- He does not understand why 
the sacrifice is demanded of him; nevertheless he per¬ 
forms it because it was the Lord who demanded it. By 
this act, which is apparently absurd, Abraham initiates a 

* It may be ofiorae wrvm to point out that what U caUed in the judaon. 

Cliristian sense differs, regarded erructiirally, from othor aKhalc religioui expert* 
ences. The auihenhcity and religious validity of these laitcr must not be doubled, 
bocauee they are based upon a unlverMlIy verified diaJeclic of the aacred. But rhe 
experience of f^th is due to a new theophany, a new revelation, which, for the 
respective elites, annuls the validity of other hierophanies. On this sul^cet, see 
our Traili tfhistcirt dts reHgtvu, Ch. I. 
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new religious experience, faith. All others (the whole 
Oriental world) continue to move in an economy of the 
sacred that will be transcended by Abraham and his suc¬ 
cessors. To employ Kierkegaard's terminology, their sac¬ 
rifices belonged to the “general”; that is, they were based 
upon archaic theophanies that were concerned only with 
the circulation of sacred energy in the cosmos (from the 
divinity to man and nature, then from man—through sac¬ 
rifice—back to the divinity, and so on). These were acts 
whose justification lay in themselves; they entered into a 
logical and coherent system: what had belonged to God 
must be returned to him. For Abraham, Isaac was a gift 
from the Lord and not the product of a direct and material 
conception. Between God and Abraham yawned an abyss; 
there was a fundamental break in continuity. Abraham's 
religious act inaugurates a new religious dimension: God 
reveals himself as personal, as a “totally distinct” exist¬ 
ence that ordains, bestows, demands, without any ratiorxal 
(i.e., general and foreseeable) justification, and for which 
all is possible. This new religious dimension renders 
“faith” possible in the Judaeo-Christian sense. 

We have cited this example in order to illuminate the 
novelty of the Jewish religion in comparison with the tra¬ 
ditional structures. Just as Abraham's experience can be 
regarded as a new religious position of man in the cosmos, 
so, through the prophetic office and Messianism, historical 
events reveal themselves, in the consciousness of the 
Israeli tic elites, as a dimension they had not previously 
known: the historical event becomes a theophany, in which 
are revealed not only Yahweh's will but also the personal 
relations between him and his people. The same concep¬ 
tion, enriched through the elaboration of Cbristology, will 
serve as the basis for the philosophy of history that 
Christianity, from St. Augustine on, will labor to con- 
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Struct. But let us repeat: neither in Christianity nor in 
Judaism does the discovery of this new dimension in re¬ 
ligious experience, faith, produce a basic modification of 
traditional conceptions. Faith is merely made possible for 
each individual Christian. The great majority of so-called 
Christian populations continue, down to our day, to pre¬ 
serve themselves from history by ignoring it and by toler¬ 
ating it rather than by giving it the meaning of a negative 
or positive theophanyj 

However, the acceptance and consecration of history by 
the Judaic elites does not mean that the traditional atti¬ 
tude, which we examined in the preceding chapter, is 
transcended. Messianic beliefs in a final regeneration of the 
world Themselves also indicate an antihistoric attitude. 
Since he can no longer ignore or periodically abolish his¬ 
tory, the Hebrew tolerates it in the hope that it will 
finally end, at some more or less distant future moment. 
The irreversibility of historical events and of time is 
compensated by the limitation of history to time. In the 
spiritual horizon of Mcssianism, resistance to history ap¬ 
pears as still more determined than in the traditional hori¬ 
zon of archetypes and repetitions; if, here, history was re¬ 
fused, ignored, or abolished by the periodic repetition of 
the Creation and by the periodic regeneration of time, in 
the Messianic conception history must be tolerated be¬ 
cause it has an eschatological function, but it can be 
tolerated only because it is known that, one day or another, 
it will cease. History is thus abolished, not through con¬ 
sciousness of living an eternal present (coincidence with 
the atemporal instant of the revelation of archetypes), nor 
by means of a periodically repeated ritual (for example, the 
rites for the beginning of the year)—it is abolished in the 

^This doM not imply that ihes« populatiom (vhkh are &r the moat pvt 
Sfmian in structure) are nonreligiQua; it Impliea only the "traditional" (arche* 
typal) "revaJoriaation” (hat they have given to Chriiiian experience. 
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future. Periodic regeneration of the Creation is replaced 
by a single regeneration that will take place in an in illo 
Umpore to come. But the will to put a final and definitive 
end to history is itself still an antihistorical attitude, ex¬ 
actly as are the other traditional conceptions. 


Cosmic Cycles and History 


The MEAKtNC acquired by history in the frame of the 
various archaic civilizations is nowhere more clearly re¬ 
vealed than in the theories of the great cosmic cycles, which 
we mentioned in passing in the preceding diapter. We 
must return to these theories, for it is here that two dis¬ 
tinct orientations first define themselves! the one tradi¬ 
tional, adumbrated (without ever having been clearly 
formulated) in all primitive cultures, that of cyclical time, 
periodically regenerating itself ad infinitum; the other 
modern, that of finite lime, a fragment (though itself also 
cyclical) between two atemporal eternities. 

Almost all these theories of the “Great Time" are 
found in conjunction with the myth of successive ages, the 
“age of gold" always occurring at the beginning of the 
cycle, close to the paradigmatic illud Umpus. In the two 
doctrines—that of cyclical time, and that of limited cyclical 
time—this age of gold is recoverable; in ocher words, it is 
repeatable, an infinite number of times in the former doc¬ 
trine, once only in the latter. We do not mention these 
fects for their intrinsic interest, great as it is, but to clarify 
the meaning of history from the point of view of either 
doctrine, We shall begin with the Indian tradition, for 
it is here that the myth of the eternal return has received 
its boldest formulation. Belief in the periodic destruction 
and creation of the universe is already found in the 
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Atharva^Vida (X, $, 39-40). The preservation of similar 
ideas in the Germanic tradition (universal conflagration, 
Ragnarok, followed by a new creation) confirms the Indo- 
Aryan structure of the myth, which can therefore be con¬ 
sidered one of the numerous variants of the archetype 
examined in the preceding chapter. (Possible Oriental in¬ 
fluences upon Germanic mythology do not necessarily de¬ 
stroy the authenticity and autochthonous character of the 
Ragnarok myth. It would, besides, be difficult to explain 
why the I ndo-Aryans did not also share, from the period 
of their common prehistory, the conception of time held 
by all primitives.) 

Indian speculation, however, amplifies and orchestrates 
the rhythms that govern the period idty of cosmic creations 
and destructions. The smallest unit of measure of the cycle 
is the yuga, the “age." A yuga is preceded and followed 
by a “dawn" and a “twilight" that connect the ages to¬ 
gether. A complete cycle, or Mahayuga, is composed of 
four ages of unequal duration, the longest appearing at the 
beginning of the cycle and the shortest at its end. Thus 
the first age, the Krta Yuga, lasts 4,000 years, plus 400 
years of dawn and as many of twilight; then come the 
Treta Yuga of 3,000 years, Dvapara Yuga of £,000 years, 
and Kali Yuga of 1,000 years (plus, of course, their cor¬ 
responding dawns and twilights). Hence a Mahayuga lasts 
1£,000 years (ManUy I, 69 ff,; Mahabh^ata, III, 12,826). 
To the progressive decrease in duration of each new yuga, 
there corresponds, on the liuman plane, a decrease in the 
length of life, accompanied by a corruption in morals and 
a decline in intelligence. This continuous decadence upon 
all planes—biological, intellectual, ethical, social, and so 
on—assumes particular emphasis in the Puranic texts (cf,, 
for example Vayu Purd^a, I, 8; Vipfu Pur ana, VI, 3). 
Transition from one yuga to the next takes place, as we 
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have seen, during a twilight, which marks a decrescendo 
within the yuga itself, each yuga ending by a phase of 
darkness. As the end of the cycle, that is, the fourth and 
last yuga, is approached, the darkness deepens. The Kali 
Yuga, that in which we are today, is, moreover, considered 
to be the “age of darkness." The complete cycle is termi¬ 
nated by a "dissolution," a Pralaya, which is repeated 
more intensively (Mahipralaya, the "great dissolution") 
at the end of the thousandth cycle. 

H. Jacobi * rightly believes that, in the original doctrine, 
a yuga was equivalent to a complete cycle, comprising the 
birth, "wear," and destruction of the universe. Such a 
doctrine, moreover, was closer to the archetypal myth (lu¬ 
nar in structure), which we have studied in our Traiti 
d'fustoire dis religions. Later speculation only amplified 
and reproduced ad ir^nitum the primordial rhythm, cre¬ 
ation-destruction-creation, by projecting the unit of meas¬ 
ure, the yuga, into more and more extensive cycles, The 
12,000 years of a Mahayuga were considered "divine 
years," each lasting 3d0 years, which gives a total of 
4,320,000 years for a single cosmic cycle. A thousand such 
Mahay uga constitute a Kalpa; fourteen Kalpa make a 
Manvanilra. A Kalpa is equivalent to a day in the life of 
Brahma; another Kalpa to a night. A hundred "years" of 
Brahma constitute his life. But even this duration of the 
life of Brahma does not succeed in exhausting time, for the 
gods are not eternal and the cosmic creations and destruc¬ 
tions succeed one another ad infinitum. (Other systems of 
calculation even increase the corresponding durations.) 

What it is important to note in this avalanche of figures ® 

* In Hasting* EtteydopsiiU RtligiM and Eikics, I, pp, SOO ff. 

* Doubtless provoked by the utroIogKsI aspect of the ;uge, in the esteblish- 
Rient of which Bebylonien astronomical InAucnces are not excluded; cf. Alfred 
Jeremiae, HandbucK der altorienlaHuhen G/utesMlur (€nd edn., Berlin-Lelpcig. 
I$Sd), p. SOS. See also Emil Abefg, Der MfSitai^iauba m Indian vad Iran (Berlm, 
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is the cyclical character of cosmic time. In fact, we are 
confronted with the infinite repetition of the same phe¬ 
nomenon (creation-destruction-new creation), adumbrated 
in each yuga (dawn and twilight) but completely realized 
by a Mahiyuga. The life of Brahma thus comprises £,5W,- 
000 of these Mahayuga, each repeating the same phases 
(Krta, Treta, Dvlpara, Kali) and ending with a Pralaya, 
a Ragnarok (''final" destruction, in the sense of a retro¬ 
gression of all forms to an amorphous mass, occurring at 
the end of each Kalpa at the time of the Mahapralaya). In 
addition to the metaphysical depreciation of history— 
which, in proportion to and by the mere fact of its duration, 
provokes an erosion of all forms by exhausting their 
ontologic substance—and in addition to the myth of the 
perfection of the beginnings, which we also find here once 
again, what deserves our attention in this orgy of figures 
is the eternal repetition of the fundamental rhythm of the 
cosmos: its periodic destruction and re-creation. From this 
cycle without beginning or end, man can wrest himself 
only by an act of spiritual freedom (for all Indian soterio- 
logical solutions can be reduced to preliminary liberation 
from the cosmic illusion and to spiritual freedom). 

The two great heterodoxies, Buddhism and Jainism, ac¬ 
cept the same pan-Indian doctrine of cyclical time, at least 
in its chief outlines, and compare it to a wheel with twelve 
spokes (this image is already employed in Vedic texts; cf. 
Atkarva~Veda, X, 8, 4; I, 164, 115; etc.). 

As its unit of measure for the cosmic cycles, Buddhism 
adopts the Kalpa (Pali: kappa), divided into a variable num- 


IPSB), pp. 8{f.: Isidor Schen«lowiu, l>it Zeit als SekkhaUgoitheit in ^er inJite/un 
ndirofiuckn RtHgion (Stuttgart, ldS9); D. K. Mankad, ''Manvantara-Cuuryuga 
Method/' Anncit of tlu BkanJafior Oruntal R/searcA Jnsikuu. XXHI, Silver 
JuUIee Volume (Poona, 1942), pp. 471-90: and our “L« Temps el I’diemitd dans 
lapenade indlenne/' Eranos-JaMveh, XX (Zurich, 19SI), pp. 919-S8, and lotagn 
«r synboia (Pvia. 1953). Ch. 11. 
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ber of “incalculables" Pali: asaijkfuyya). Pali 

sources generally speak of four asatfkheyya and a hundred 
thousand kappa (cf., for example, Jat aka, I, s); in Ma- 
hayanic literature, the number of incalculables varies be¬ 
tween 3, 7, and $$, and they are connected with the 
career of the Bodhisattva in the various cosmoses.** In the 
Buddhist tradition, the progressive decadence of man is 
marked by a continuous decrease in the length of human 
life. Thus, according to Dtgha-niiaya, II, £-7, at the time 
of the first Buddha, Vipassi, who made his appearance 9i 
kappa ago, the length of a human life was 80,000 years; at 
that of the second Buddha, Sikhi (Sl kappa ago), it was 
70,000 years, and so on. The seventh Buddha, Gautama, 
appears when a human life is only lOO years, i.e,, has been 
reduced to the utmost. (We shall encounter the same motif 
again in Iranian and Christian apocalypses.) Nevertheless, 
for Buddhism, as for all Indian speculation, time is limit¬ 
less; and the Bodhisattva will become incarnate to an¬ 
nounce the good tidings of salvation to all beings, in 
aetimum. The only possibility of escaping from time, of 
breaking the iron circle of existences, is to abolish the 
human condition and win Nirvana.** Besides, all these 
"incalculables" and all these numberless aeons also have a 
soceriological function; simply contemplating the pano¬ 
rama of them terrifies man and forces him to realize that 


* Of. Aiiij^gt, Ma}ayln6~sttJ^6rigra)ia, V, S; Louis de La Vill^Poua^. 

(Peris, 19^), pp. 7SI-SS, efe. On calcuUilMi Of ihe 
cf. La Vall6e.Pou&sm's notea In {Paria, iSaS-iasS), Id, 

pp. l8S-Sd: IV, p. 9i4; and the MoAifraJUfOrami/lUasira of HlgSrjuna, tnns, 
from the Chines version by Etienne l^motle, L< TraiU dt la Onjtde V<rtu dt 
Sagfsudt ^<TgirjuM, Pr, I (Louvain, 1940), pp.eo? ff.On the philosophic eoncep- 
(ioru of rime, cf La Vali^Poiunn, "Docuotenu d'AbhidhariDa: Ucoruroverse du 
temps,” Mlianges ckinois H \ioaddki/pit$, V (Bnitsels, i9S7), pp I-15$; and 
Stanislaw Schiyer, Conlri^ms to Iht ProtUm ^ Tint itt Indian PhUtsofky 
(Cracow, !9SS). Cf. also Mrs. SiKleir Stevenson, TJtt Htari Jatnim (London, 
1915), pp. «72ir. 

“ Cf. our erudies, Toga. Esui sur Us ohgioes dt la nysliqm irtditiat (Paris and 
Bucharcet, 1996), pp. 166 O' : and 7ffAa^«es du (Paris, 1946). Ch. IV. 
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he must begin this same transitory existence and endure 
the same endless sufferings over again, millions upon mil¬ 
lions of times; this results in intensifying his will to escape, 
that is, in impelling him to transcend his condition of 
“living being,” once and for all. 

Indian speculations on cyclical time rev'eal a sufficiently 
marked “refusal of history.” But we must emphasize an 
aspect in which they differ fundamentally from archaic con¬ 
ceptions; whereas the man of the traditional cultures re¬ 
fuses history through the periodic abolition of the Creation, 
thus living over and over again in the atemporal instant 
of the beginnings, the Indian spirit, in its supreme ten¬ 
sions, disparages and even rejects this same reactualization 
of auroral time, which it no longer regards as an effective 
solution to the problem of suffering. The difference be¬ 
tween the Vedic (hence archaic and primitive) vision and 
the Mahayinic vision of the cosmic cycle is, in sum, the 
very difference that distinguishes the archetypal (tradi¬ 
tional) anthropological position from the existentialist 
(historical) position. Karma, the law of universal causality, 
which by justifying the human condition and accounting 
for historical experience could be a source of consolation 
to the pre-Buddhislic Indian consciousness, becomes, in 
time, the vciy symbol of man’s “slavery/' Hence it is that 
every Indian metaphysics and technique, insofar as it 
proposes man's liberation, seeks the annihilation of karma. 
But if the doctrines of the cosmic cycles had been only an 
illustration of the theory of universal causality, we should 
not have mentioned them in the present context. The con¬ 
ception of the four yuga in fact contributes a new element: 
the explanation (and hence the justification) of historical 
catastrophes, of the progressive decadence of humanity, 
biologically, sociologically, ethically, and spiritually. Time, 
by the simple fact that it is duration, continually aggra- 
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vates the condition of the cosmos and, by implication, the 
condition of man. By the simple fact that we are now living 
in the Kali Yuga, hence in an “age of darkness," which 
progresses under the sign of disaggregation and must end 
by a catastrophe, it is our fate to suffer more than the men 
of preceding ages. Now, in our historical moment, we can 
expect nothing else; at most {and it is here that we 
glimpse the soteriological function of the Kali Yuga and 
the privileges conferred on us by a crepuscular and cat¬ 
astrophic history), we can wrest ourselves from cosmic 
servitude. The Indian theory of the four ages is, conse¬ 
quently, invigorating and consoling for man under the 
terror of history. In effect: (l) on the one hand, the suf¬ 
ferings that fall to him because he is contemporary with 
this crepuscular decomposition help him to understand the 
precariousness of his human condition and thus facilitate 
his enfranchisement; ( 2 ) on the other hand, the theory 
validates and justifies the sufferings of him who does not 
choose freedom but resigns himself to undergoing his 
existence, and this by the very fact (hat he is conscious of 
the dramatic and catastrophic structure of the epoch in 
which it has been given him to live (or, more predsely, to 
live again). 

This second possibility for man to find his place in a 
“period of darkness," the close of a cycle, is of especial 
interest to us. It occurs, in fact, in other cultures and at 
other historical moments. To bear the burden of being 
contemporary with a disastrous period by becoming con¬ 
scious of the position it occupies in the descending trajec¬ 
tory of the cosmic cycle is an attitude that was especially to 
demonstrate its effectiveness in the twilight of Greco- 
Oriental civilization. 

We need not here concern ourselves with the many 
problems raised by the Orientalo-Hellenistic civilizations. 
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The only aspect that interests us is the place the man of 
these civilizations finds for himself in respect to history, 
and more especially as he confronts contemporary history. 
It is for this reason that we shall not linger over the 
origin, structure, and evolution of the various cosmological 
systems in which the antique myth of the cosmic cycles is 
elaborated and explored, nor over their philosophical con¬ 
sequences. We shall review these cosmological systems— 
from the pre-Socratics to the Neo-Pyihagoreans—only in¬ 
sofar as they answer the following question: What is the 
meaning of history, that is, of the totality of the human 
experiences provoked by inevitable geographical condi¬ 
tions, social structures, political conjunctures, and so on? 
Let us remark at once that this question had meaning only 
for a very small minority during the period of the Orien- 
talo-Hellenistic civilizations—only for those, that is, who 
had become dissociated from the horizon of antique spirit¬ 
uality. The immense majority of their contemporaries still 
lived, especially at the beginning of the period, under the 
dominance of archetypes; they emerged from it only very 
late (and perhaps never for good and all, as, for example, in 
the case of agricultural societies), during the course of the 
powerful historical tensions that were provoked by Alex¬ 
ander and hardly ended with the fall of Rome. But the 
philosophical myths and the more or less scientific cos¬ 
mologies elaborated by this minority, which begins with 
the pre-Socraiics, attained in time to very wide dissemi¬ 
nation. What, in the fifth century b.c., was a gnosis acces¬ 
sible only with difficulty, four centuries later becomes a 
doctrine that consoles Iiundreds of thousands of men (wit¬ 
ness, for example, Nco-Pythagoreanism and Neo-Stoicism 
in the Roman world). It is, to be sure, through the “suc¬ 
cess" that they obtained later, and not through their in¬ 
trinsic worth, that all these Greek and Greco-Oriental 
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doctrines based upon the myth of cosmic cycles are of 
interest to us. 

This myth was still discemibly present in the earliest 
pre-Socratic speculations. Anaximander knows that all 
things are bom and return to the apetron. Empedocles con¬ 
ceives of the alternate supremacy of the two opposing prin¬ 
ciples philia and mikos as explaining the eternal creations 
and destructions of the cosmos (a cycle in which four phases 
are distinguishable,** somewhat after the fashion of the 
four "incalculables" of Buddhist doctrine). The universal 
conflagration is, as we have seen, also accepted by Hera¬ 
clitus. As to the eternal return—the periodic resumption, 
by all beings, of their former lives—this is one of the few 
dogmas of which we know with some certainty that they 
formed a part of primitive Pyihagoreanism.** Finally, ac¬ 
cording to recent researches, admirably utilized and syn¬ 
thesized by Joseph Bidez,** it seems increasingly probable 
that at least certain elements of the Platonic system are of 
Irano-Babylonian origin. 

We shall return to these possible Oriental influences. 
Let us pause for the moment to consider Plato's interpre¬ 
tation of the myth of cyclical return, more especially in the 
fundamental text, which occurs in the Politiois, £69c ff. 
Plato finds the cause of cosmic regression and cosmic ca¬ 
tastrophes in a twofold motion of the universe: “. . . Of 
this Universe of ours, the Divinity now guides its circular 
revolution entirely, now abandons it to itself, once its 
revolutions have attained the duration which befits this 
universe; and it then begins to turn in the opposite direc¬ 
tion, of its own motion ..." This change of direction is 

Cf. Ett&re Bi^one, (Torin, IdlS), pp. ff. 

Dtcaeaichos, clt«d (7 Porphyry, ViU Pylkegone. iP. 

“ o« PlalOH el rOneat { Bni»d9, IHff. which lakes into considerarlon es¬ 
pecially tbe resesrehes otBoll, Bnold, W. QuMel, W, Jaeger, A. Ciirte. J. Sienxel, 
and even Reioenstein’s ijiterpreraiions despiie the objections that some of 
beve aroused. 
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accompanied by gigantic cataclysms: “the greatest de¬ 
struction, both among animals in general and among the 
human race, of which, as is fitting, only a few representa¬ 
tives remain" (STOc). But this catastrophe is followed by a 
paradoxical "regeneration," Men begin to grow young 
again: "the white hair of the aged darkens/’ while those 
at the age of puberty begin to lessen in stature day by 
day, until they return to the size of a new-born infent; then 
finally, "still continuing to waste away, they wholly cease 
to be." The bodies of those who died at this time "disap¬ 
peared completely, without leaving a trace, after a few 
days” (270e)- It was then that the i*ace of the "Sons of 
Earth" igegemis), whose memory was preserved by our 
ancestors, was bom (S7Ui). During this age of Cronos, 
there were neither savage animals nor enmity between 
animals (27l«). The men of those days had neither wives 
nor children: "Upon arising out of the earth, they all 
returned to life, without preserving any memory of their 
former state of life." The trees gave them fruits in abund¬ 
ance and they slept naked on the soil, with no need for 
beds, because then the seasons were mild (d72a). 

The myth of the primordial paradise, evoked by Plato, 
discernible in Indian beliefs, was known to the Hebrews 
(for example, Messianic lUud tempus in Isaiah ii : 6, 8; 
65 : 26) as well as to the Iranian [DSnkart, Vil, 9,8-5) and 
Greco-Latin traditions.^* Moreover, It fits perfectly into 
the archaic (and probably universal) conception of "para- 
disal beginnings," which we find in all valuations of the 
primordial illud Umpus. That Plato reproduces such tradi¬ 
tional visions in the dialogues that date from his old age is 
nowise astonishing; the evolution of his philosophical 
thought itself forced him to rediscover the mythological 

“ Cf. j^rtme Carco^jw. Viriilt «t U mysl^rt d« la ^iogvt (w. and enl- ed.. 
Paris, pp. 7S Franz Cucoonr, "La Fin du monde scion las mages <s^ 

cidentaux,” flmtt ^ I'Huloirt it» (Paris), Jan.-Jurtc, lasi, ^ Sa IT. 
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categories. The memory of the age of gold under Cronos 
was certainly available to him in Greek tradition (cf., for 
example, the four ages described by Hesiod, Erga, 1 lO ff.). 
This fact, however, constitutes no bar to our recognizing 
that there are also certain Babylonian influences in the 
PolUicus; when, for example, Plato imputes periodic cata¬ 
clysms to planetary revolutions, an explanation that cer¬ 
tain recent researches would derive from Babylonian 
astronomical speculations later rendered accessible to the 
Hellenic world through Berossus' Babyloniaca. According 
to the Timaeus, partial catastrophes are caused by plane¬ 
tary deviation (cf. Timaeus, S£d and deluge referred 
to by the priest of Sais), while the moment of the meeting 
of all the planets is that of "perfect time" {Timaeus, 89<f), 
that is, of the end of the Great Year, As Joseph Bidez re¬ 
marks: "the idea that a conjunction of all the planets 
suffices to cause a universal upheaval is certainly of Chal- 
daean origin," On the other hand, Plato seems also to 
have been familiar with the Iranian conception according to 
which the purpose of these catastrophes is the purification 
of the human race {Timaeus, S 2 d). 

The Stoics, for their own purposes, also revived specu¬ 
lations concerning the cosmic cycles, emphasizing either 
eternal repetition ” or the cataclysm, ekpymis, by which 
cosmic cycles come to their end.'* Drawing from Hera¬ 
clitus, or directly from Oriental gnosticism, Stoicism prop¬ 
agates all these ideas in regard to the Great Year and to 
the cosmic fire {ekpyrosis) that periodically puts an end to 
the universe in order to renew it. In time, these motifs of 
eternal return and of the end of the world come to domi- 

» Bidu, p. 76. 

'MWd., p. ss. 

•• For example, Chrysippua, Fragments eiS-«7. 

** A» early w Zeno; see Fragments 98 end 109 (H. F. A. von Arrnm, Stokmia 
vtltnTn/ragnnls, I. Leipsig, 1921), 
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naie the entire Greco-Roman culture. The periodic renewal 
of the world (me/acosmgsis) was, furthermore, a favorite 
doctrine of Nco-Pythagoreanism, the philosophy that as 
Jerdme Carcopino has shown, together with Stoicism, 
divided the alle^ance of Roman society in the second and 
first centuries B.c. But adherence to the myth of “eternal 
repetition," as well as to that of apo^aiaslasts (the term 
entered the Hellenic world after Alexander the Great) are 
both philosophical positions in which we can perceive a 
very determined antihistorical attitude together with a 
will to defend the self from history. We shall discuss both 
of these positions. 

We observed in the preceding chapter that the myth of 
eternal repetition, as reinterpreted by Greek speculation, 
has the meaning of a supreme attempt toward the “static- 
ization" of becoming, toward annulling the irreversibility 
of time. If all moments and all situations of the cosmos are 
repeated ad it^nitum, their evanescence is, in the last 
analysis, patent; sub specie ii^nitatis, all moments and all 
situations remain stationary and thus acquire the ontologi¬ 
cal order of the archetype. Hence, among all the forms of 
becoming, historical becoming too is saturated with being. 
From the point of view of eternal repetition, historical 
events are transformed into categories and thus regain the 
ontological order they possessed in the horizon of archaic 
spirituality- In a certain sense it can even be said that the 
Greek theory of eternal return is the final variant under¬ 
gone by the myth of the repetition of an archetypal gesture, 
just as the Platonic doctrine of Ideas was the final version 
of the archetype concept, and the most fully elaborated, 
And it is worth noting that these two doctrines found their 
most perfect expression at the height of Greek philosophi¬ 
cal thought, 

But it was especially the myth of universal conflagration 
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that achieved a marked success throughout the Greco* 
Oriental world. It appears more and more probable that 
the myth of an end of the world by fire, from which the 
good will escape unharmed, is of Iranian origin (cf-, for 
example, Bundahiln, XXX, 18), at least in the form 
known to the ‘'western mages" who, as Cumont has 
shown," disseminated it in the West. Stoicism, the Sibylline 
OtocUs (for example II, 26s), and Judaeo-Christian liter¬ 
ature make this myth the foundation of their apocalypses 
and their eschatology- Strange as it may seem, the myth 
was consoling- In fact, fire renews the world; through it 
will come the reswration of "a new world, free from old 
age, death, decomposition and corruption, living eternally, 
increasing eternally, when the dead shall rise, when im¬ 
mortality shall come to the living, when the world shall 
be perfectly renewed" (Tali, XIX, 14, 89).” This, then, 
is an apckalastasis from which the good have nothing to 
fear. The final catastrophe will put an end to history, 
hence will restore man to eternity and beatitude. 

Notable studies, by both Cumont and H. S. Nyberg,*® 
have succeeded in illuminating some of the obscurity that 
surrounds Iranian eschatology and in defining the influ¬ 
ences responsible for the Judaeo-Christian apocalypse. Like 
India (and, in a certain sense, Greece), Iran knew the 
myth of the four cosmic ages. A lost Mazdean text, the 
Sudkar-Tiask (whose content is preserved in the Dinkart, 

•Op, dt.pp, ssff, 

• Alter Junes Daroesteter’s trens. in te Ztiui-^veslB (Puna, !89S). 

•Cf. "Questions de cosiDOfonie et de eastnolo^e mttdS«nncs/' 

(Paris), CCXIV, CCXIX (IPSS, ISSI). See ilso Seheft^ewirz, 
op. cit.; ft. C Zaehner, “Zurvanica/' Svilffin Scitod Oriatai and AJfkan 
Sfdia (London), IX {ldS7-SS), SOS IT, 579 f., S7l ff; H. K, Schteder, '*Der 
innische 2«iigott und srin MythM,'* ZdUJirift der Devlte/ten Morgalindmktn 
GenduM/l (Leipzig), XCV (ISOI), 2SS C; Henry Corl^n, "Le Tempt ^tique 
dsns le ffuzd^me et dsns J'ismadlinne," Eranot-Jttirbw/i, XX (Zurich, 1951), 
eepetially pp. IS6S. 
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IX, 8), referred to the four ages: gold, silver, steel, and 
“mixed with iron." The same metals are mentioned at the 
beginning of the Bakman-TaU (1, $), which, however, 
somewhat further on (II, 14), describes a cosmic tree with 
seven branches (gold, silver, bronze, copper, tin, steel, and 
a “mixture of iron"), corresponding to the sevenfold 
mythical history of the Persians.® This cosmic hebdomad 
no doubt developed in connection with Chaldaean astrolog¬ 
ical teachings, each planet “governing" a millennium- But 
Mazdaism had much earlier proposed an age of 9,000 years 
(S X S,000) for the universe, while Zarvanism, as Nyberg 
has shown,® extended the maximum duration of this uni¬ 
verse to 12,000 years. In the two Iranian systems—as, 
moreover, in all doctrines of cosmic cycles—the world will 
end by fire and water, per pyrosim et cataclysmurriy as 
Firmicus Matemus (III, i) was later to write. That in the 
Zarvanite system “unlimited time," Zarvan akarana, pre¬ 
cedes and follows the 12,000 years of “limited time" cre¬ 
ated by Ormazd; that in this system "Time is more 
powerful than the two Creations," ® that is, than the 
creations of Ormazd and Ahriman; that, consequently, 
Zarvan akarana was not created by Ormazd and hence is 
not subordinate to him—all these are matters that we need 
not enter into here. What we wish to emphasize is that, 
in the Iranian conception, history (whether followed or 
not by infinite time) is not eternal; it does not repeat 
itself but will come to an end one day by an eschatological 
ekpyrosis and cosmic cataclysm- For the final catastrophe 
that will put an end to history will at the same time be a 
judgment of history. It is then— in ilia tempore —that, as 
we are told, all will render an account of what they have 

“Cf. Cureont, op, cIt., pp. 7I fT 

“Op. cic., pp. +l (T, SS5. 

■ Bundehrsn, Ch. ( (Kyberg, pp. SI 4-15). 
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done “in history" and only those who are not guilty will 
know beatitude and eternity 
Windisch has shown the importance of these Mazdean 
ideas for the Christian apologist Lactantius-*^ God created 
the world in six days, and on the seventh he rested; hence 
the world will endure for six aeons, during which “evil 
will conquer and triumph" on earth- During the seventh 
millennium, the prince of demons will be chained and hu¬ 
manity will know a thousand years of rest and perfect 
justice. After this the demon will escape from his chains 
and resume war upon the just; but at last he will be 
vanquished and at the end of the eighth millennium the 
world will be re-created for eternity. Obviously, this divi¬ 
sion of history into three acts and eight millennia was also 
known to the Christian chiliasts,® but there can be no 
doubt that it is Iranian in structure, even if a similar 
eschatological vision of history was disseminated through¬ 
out the Mediterranean East and in the Roman Empire by 
Greco-Oriental gnosticisms- 
A series of calamities will announce the approach of the 
end of the world; and the first of them will be the fall of 
Rome and the destruction of the Roman Empire, a frequent 
anticipation in the Judaeo-Christian apocalypse, but also 
not unknown to the Iranians.” The apocalyptic syn¬ 
drome is, furthermore, common to all these traditions. 
Both Lactantius and the Bahman-TaSt announce that “the 
year will be shortened, the month will diminish, and the 
day will contract," * a vision of cosmic and human de¬ 
terioration that we have also found in India (where human 
life decreases from 80,000 to lOO years) and that astrologi- 

* The Oriental snd iudaeo*Christian sjmbolism of pusing through fire hu 
reeentl)' been irudted b; C M. Cdtman. Le B^Unu^/tu (Uppeila, 1940). 

® Cf. Cunont, pp. S8 ff. 

■ Ibid, p, 70, nbte 6, 

»Iba.,p, 78. 

"Texts in itM., p. 79, not« 1. 
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cal doctrines popularized in the Grcco-Oriental world. 
Then the mountains will crumble and the earth become 
smooth, men will desire death and envy the dead, and but 
a tenth of them will survive. "It will be a time," writes 
Lactantius, "when justice will be rejected and innocence 
odious, when the wicked will prey as enemies upon the 
good, when neither law nor order nor military discipline 
will be observed, when none will respect gray hairs, or do 
the offices of piety, nor take pity upon women and children; 
all things will be confounded and mixed, against divine and 
natural law. . . But after this premonitory phase, 
the purifying fire will come down to destroy the wicked 
and will be followed by the millennium of bliss that the 
Christian chiliasts also expected and Isaiah and the Sihyl^ 
line Oracles had earlier foretold. Men will know a new 
golden age that will last until the end of the seventh 
millennium; for after this last conflict, a universal ekpyrosis 
will absorb the whole universe in fire, thus permitting the 
birth of a new world, an eternal world of justice and hap¬ 
piness, not subject to astral influences and freed from the 
dominion of time. 

The Hebrews likewise limited the duration of the world 
to seven millennia,® but the rabbinate never encouraged 
mathematical calculations to determine the end of the 
world. They confined themselves to stating that a scries of 
cosmic and historical calamities (famines, droughts, wars, 
and so forth) would announce the end of the world. The 
Messiah would come; the dead would rise again (Isaiah 
26 : 19); God would conquer death and the renewal of the 
world would follow (Isaiah 65 : 17; Book of Jubilees I; 29, 
even speaks of a new Creation).® 

"Dmnae VII, 27, S; Cumont. p. 31. 

" Cf, for evanple, TatsmentaBi Ahrahami, EtAke Enoeki, etc 

*On cooDic Bign» presaging the Messiah in rabUincal liieraiure, see Raphael 
PaUi, Man and Tfn^ [London. 19^7). pp, 203 ff*. 
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Here again, as everywhere in the apocalyptic doctrines 
referred to above, we find the traditional motif of extreme 
decadence, of the triumph of evil and darkness, which pre¬ 
cede the change of aeon and the renewal of the cosmos. 
A Babylonian text translated by A- Jeremias thus fore¬ 
sees the apocalypse: “When such and such things happen 
in heaven, then will the clear become dull, the pure dirty, 
the lands will fall into confusion, prayers will not be heard, 
the signs of the prophets will become unfavorable. . . . 
Under his p.e., a prince who does not obey the commands 
of the gods]] rule the one will devour the other, the people 
will sell their children for gold, the husband will desert his 
wife, the wife her husband, the mother will bolt the door 
against her daughter/’ Another hymn foretells that, in 
those days, the sun will no longer rise, the moon no longer 
appear, and so on. 

In the Babylonian conception, however, this crepuscular 
period is always followed by a new paradisal dawn. Fre¬ 
quently, as we should expect, the paradisal period opens 
with the enthronement of a new sovereign. Ashurbanipal 
regards himself as a regenerator of the cosmos, for “since 
the lime the gods in their friendliness did set me on the 
throne of my fathers, Bamman has sent forth his rain . . . 
the harvest was plentiful, the corn was abundant ... the 
cattle multiplied exceedingly.” Nebuchadrezzar says of 
himself: “A reign of abundance, years of exuberance in my 
country 1 cause to be.” In a Hittite text, Murshilish thus 
describes the reign of his fether: "... under him the 
whole land of Katti prospered, and in his time people, 
cattle, sheep multiplied.” ** The conception is archaic and 

** Hisiirvp> I, p. )S7. 

» Ivan Eniinen, SluJns in Dhine Klngsyp in ikf Andail Xrv Zat (Upps«}a, 
194$), pp. 49, 44, eS: Jeremiu, Hsn^biteh, pp. SS ff. 
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universal: we find it in Homer, in Hesiod, in the Old 
Testament, in China, and elsewhere." 

Simplifying, we might say that, among the Iranians as 
among the Jews and Christians, the “history" apportioned 
to the universe is limited, and that the end of the world 
coincides with the destruction of sinners, the resurrection 
of the dead, and the victory of eternity over time. But al¬ 
though this doctrine becomes increasingly popular during 
the first century b.c, and the early centuries of our era, it 
does not succeed in finally doing away with the traditional 
doctrine of periodic regeneration of the world through 
annual repetition of the Creation. We saw in the preceding 
chapter that vestiges of this latter doctrine were preserved 
among the Iranians until far into the Middle Ages. Simi¬ 
larly dominant in pre-Messianic Judaism, it was never 
totally eliminated, for rabbinic circles hesitated to be pre¬ 
cise as to the duration that God had fixed for the cosmos 
and confined themselves to declaring that the illud tempus 
would certainly arrive one day. In Christianity, on the 
other hand, the evangelical tradition itself implies that 
ySafftXeta tov 0ecv is already present “among” {«vrd«) 
those who believe, and that hence the lUud tempus is eter¬ 
nally of the present and accessible to anyone, at any mo¬ 
ment, through metanoia. Since what is involved is a re¬ 
ligious experience wholly different from the traditional 
experience, since what is involved is faith, Christianity 
translates the periodic regeneration of the world into a 
regeneration of the human individual. But for him who 
shares in this eternal nuru of the reign of God, history 
ceases as totally as it does for the man of the archaic cul¬ 
tures, who abolishes it periodically. Consequently, for the 

**0<lytsfy, XIX, lOS ff; Hesiod, Srga, 8SS-fi7; our TraiU d'kisioin des reih 
giom, p. 8S4'. Fuat, p. ISO (rabhinicel literature); Lion VAeger, Hfttoirt 4a 
cnycnea rtiigkvits et da e^nioa fhilaofkiijga en Ckier (Halen.haien. 1988), p. e4<. 
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ChrUtUn too, history can be regenerated, by and through 
each individual believer, even before the Saviour's second 
coming, when it will utterly cease for all Creation. 

An adequate discussion of the revolution that Chris¬ 
tianity introduced into the dialectic of the abolition of his¬ 
tory, and of the escape from the ascendancy of time, would 
lead us too far beyond the limits of this essay. Let us 
simply note that even within the frame of the three great 
religious—Iranian, Judaic, and Christian—that have limited 
the duration of the cosmos to some specific number of 
millennia and affirm that history will finally cease in illo 
temporgf there still survive certain traces of the ancient 
doctrine of the periodic regeneration of history. In other 
words, history can be abolished, and consequently re¬ 
newed, a number of times, before the final ischatcm is 
realized. Indeed, the Christian liturgical year is based 
upon a periodic and real repetition of the Nativity, Passion, 
death, and Resurrection of Jesus, with all that this mystical 
drama implies for a Christian; that is, personal and cosmic 
regeneration through reactualization in concreto of the 
birth, death, and resurrection of the Saviour. 

Destiny and History 

We have referred to all these Hellenistic-Oriental doc¬ 
trines relative to cosmic cycles for only one purpose—that 
of discovering the answer to the question that we posed 
at the beginning of this chapter: How has man tolerated 
history? The answer is discernible in each individual sys¬ 
tem: His very place in the cosmic cycle—whether the cycle 
be capable of repetition or not—lays upon man a certain 
historical destiny. We must beware of seeing no more here 
than a fatalism, whatever meaning we ascribe to the term, 
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that would account for the good and bad fortune of each 
individual taken separately. These doctrines answer the 
questions posed by the destiny of contemporary history in 
its entirety, not only those posed by the individual destiny. 
A certain quantity of suffering is in store for humanity 
(and by the word “humanity" each person means the mass 
of men known to himself) by the simple fact that humanity 
finds itself at a certain historical moment, that is, in a 
cosmic cycle that is in its descending phase or nearing its 
end. Individually, each is free to withdraw from this his¬ 
torical moment and to console himself for its baneful conse¬ 
quences, whether through philosophy or through mysti¬ 
cism. (The mere mention of the swarm of gnosticisms, 
sects, mysteries, and philosophies that overran the Medi¬ 
terranean-Oriental world during the centuries of historical 
tension will suffice to give an idea of the vastly increasing 
proportion of those who attempted to withdraw from his¬ 
tory.) The historical moment in its totality, however, 
could not avoid the destiny that was the inevitable conse¬ 
quence of its very position upon the descending trajectory 
of the cycle to which it belonged. Just as, in the Indian 
view, every man of the Kali Yuga is stimulated to seek his 
freedom and spiritual beatitude, yet at the same time can¬ 
not avoid the final dissolution of this crepuscular world in 
its entirety, so, in the view of the various systems to 
which we have referred, the historical moment, despite the 
possibilities of escape it offers contemporaries, can never, 
in its entirety, be anything but tragic, pathetic, unjust, 
chaotic, as any moment that heralds the final catastrophe 
must be. 

In fact, a common characteristic relates all the cyclical 
systems scattered through the Hellenistic-Oriental world: 
in the view of each of them, the contemporary historical 
moment (whatever its chronological position) represents 
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a decadence in relation to preceding historical moments. 
Not only is the contemporary aeon inferior to the other 
ages (gold, silver, and so on) but, even within the frame 
of the reigning age (that is, of the reigning cycle), the 
“instant" in which man lives grows worse as time passes. 
This tendency toward devaluation of the contemporary 
moment should not be regarded as a sign of pessimism. 
On the contrary, it reveals an excess of optimism, for, in 
the deterioration of the contemporary situation, at least a 
portion of mankind saw signs foretelling the regeneration 
that must necessarily follow. Since the days of Isaiah, a 
series of military defeats and political collapses had been 
anxiously awaited as an ineluctable syndrome of the Mes¬ 
sianic illud tempus that was to regenerate the world. 

However, different as were the possible positions of 
man, they displayed one common characteristic: history 
could be tolerated, not only because it had a meaning but 
also because it was, in the last analysis, necessary. For 
those who believed in a repetition of an entire cosmic 
cycle, as for those who believed only in a single cycle 
nearing its end, the drama of contemporary history was 
necessary and inevitable. Plato, even in his day, and despite 
his acceptance of some of the schemata of Chaldaean astrol¬ 
ogy, was profuse in his sarcasms against those who had 
fallen into astrological fatalism or who believed in an 
eternal repetition in the strict (Stoic) sense of the term 
(cf, for example, Repvblic, VIU. 54dfF.). As for the 
Christian philosophers, they fiercely combated the same 
astrological fatalism,*’ which had increased during the last 

* Among man; otUr liberations, OvisHanity effected liberation froeo istnl 
derriny; "We are above Fate,” Taiun writes ad Ontteos, 9), ai^mroing up 

Christian doctrine. ^Tha sun and the moon were made fbr us; how am I to worship 
what ara my wrvltors ” (1^., 4). Cf. alao St. Augustine, &r imteit tki, Xll, 
C3t. X-Xni; on the ideas of St Basil, Orlg;cn, St, Gregory, and St, Augustine, 
and th^r oppotition to ^clical theories, see Pierre Duhem, Le Sysliae du vundt 
(Faria, ISIS-IT), 11, pp. 44dff. See also Hanrl-Charles Puech, "La Goose et le 
tamps," Erom^eitrbvA, XX (Zurich, iSSl), pp. dS ft. 
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centuries of the Roman Empire. As we shall see in a mo¬ 
ment, Saint Augustine will defend the idea of a perennial 
Rome solely to escape from accepting d.fatum determined 
by cyclical theories, It is, nevertheless, true that astrologi¬ 
cal fatalism itself accounted for the course of historical 
events, and hence helped the contemporary to understand 
them and tolerate them, just as successfully as did the 
various Greco-Oriental gnosticisms, Neo-Stoicism, and 
Neo-Pythagoreanism. For example, whether history was 
governed by the movements of the heavenly bodies or 
purely and simply by the cosmic process, which necessarily 
demanded a disintegration inevitably linked to an original 
integration, whether, again, it was subject to the will of 
God, a will that the prophets had been able to glimpse, the 
result was the same: none of the catastrophes manifested in 
history was arbitrary. Empires rose and fell; wars caused 
innumerable sufferings; immorality, dissoluteness, sodal 
injustice, steadily increased—because all this was neces¬ 
sary, that is, was willed by the cosmic rhythm, by the 
demiurge, by the constellations, or by the will of God. 

In this view, the history of Rome takes a noble 
gravity. Several times in the course of their history, the 
Romans underwent the terror of an imminent end to their 
dty, whose duration—as they believed—had been deter¬ 
mined at the very moment of its foundation by Romulus, 
In JUs Grands Mythts de Borne, Jean Hubaux has pene- 
tratingly analyzed the critical moments of the drama pro¬ 
voked by the uncertainties in calculations of the "life” of 
Rome, while Jer6me Carcopino has recorded the historical 
events and the spiritual tension that justified the hope for 
a noncatastrophic resurrection of the city.** At every his¬ 
torical crisis two crepuscular myths obsessed the Roman 
people: (l) the life of the city ts ended, its duration being 
limited to a certain number of years (the "mystic number” 

* Jean Hubaux, La Gnadi tk Horu (I'erks, Carco^no, op. oit. 
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revealed by the twelve eagles seen by Romulus); and ( 2 ) 
the Great Year will put an end to all history, hence to that 
of Rome, by a universal tkpyrosis. Roman history itself 
undertoolt to show the baselessness of these fears, down 
to a very late period. For at the end of 120 years after the 
foundation of Rome, it was realized that the twelve eagles 
seen by Romulus did not signify 120 years of historical 
life for the city, as many had feared. At the end of S65 
years, it became apparent that there was no <^ue5tion of a 
Great Year, in which each year of the dty would be equiva¬ 
lent to a day, and it was supposed that destiny had granted 
Rome another kind of Great Year, composed of twelve 
months of 1 00 years, As for the myth of regressive “ages" 
and eternal return, professed by the Sibyl and interpreted 
by the philosophers through their theories of cosmic cycles, 
it was more than once hoped that the transition from one 
age to the other could be effected without a universal 
ekpyrosh- But this hope was always mingled with anxiety. 
Each lime historical events accentuated their catastrophic 
rhythm, the Romans believed that the Great Year was on 
the point of ending and that Rome was on the eve of her 
fall. When Caesar crossed the Rubicon, Nigidius Figulus 
foresaw the beginning of a cosmico-historical drama which 
would put an end to Rome and the human race.*® But the 
same Ni^dius Figulus believed that an ekpyrosis was not 
inevitable, and that a renewal, the Neo-Pythagorean meta- 
cQsmesis, was also possible without a cosmic catastrophe—• 
an idea that Virgil was to take up and elaborate. 

Horace, in his Epo<U XVI, had been unable to conceal 
his fear as to the future fate of Rome. The Stoics, the 
astrologers, and Oriental gnosticism saw in the wars and 
calamities of the time signs that the final catastrophe was 

* Lucan, PhrtaUa, S99, S4e-4S; Csirco^o, p, H7. 

• Ibid., p^ (T 
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imminent. Reasoning either from calculation of the life of 
Rome or from the doctrine of cosmico-historical cycles, the 
Romans knew that, whatever else might happen, the city 
was feted to disappear before the beginning of a new aeon. 
But the reign of Augustus, coming after a series of long 
and sanguinary civil wars, seemed to inaugurate ^ pax 
aeterna. The fears inspired by the two myths—the “age” 
of Rome and the theory of the Great Y ear—now proved 
groundless: “Augustus has founded Rome anew and we 
have nothing to fear as to its life,” those who had been 
concerned over the mystery of Romulus’ twelve eagles 
could assure themselves. “The transition from the age of 
iron to the age of gold has been accomplished without an 
thpyrosis," those who had been obsessed by the theory of 
cycles could say. Thus Virgil, for the last saeculum, that of 
the sun, which was to bring about the combustion of the 
universe, could substitute the saecul^im of Apollo, avoiding 
an ekpyrosis and assuming that the recent wars had them¬ 
selves been the sign of the transition from the age of iron 
to the age of gold.*^ Later, when Augustus' reign seemed 
indeed to have inaugurated the age of gold, Virgil under¬ 
took to reassure the Romans as to the duration of the city. 
In thev^CT«d(l, S65 ff.) Jupiter, addressing Venus, assures 
her chat he will lay no bounds of space or time upon the 
Romans: “empire without end have I given them.”^* And 
it was not until after the publication of the Aeneid that 
Rome was called arbs aelema, Augustas being proclaimed 
the second founder of the city. His birthday, September 23, 
was regarded “as the point of departure of the Universe, 
whose existence had been saved, and whose face had been 
changed, by Augustus.” ** Then arose the hope that Rome 

*>Cr. Ibid., p. 4^. etc. 

** efo nec tnetu renim nec tempora pom: imperiuin »lne fine dedi"; cf. 
Hubauz, p. 128 ft 

*'Caivopino. p, SCO, 
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could regenerate itself periodically ad infinitum. Thus it 
was that, liberated from the myths of the twelve eagles and 
of the ehpyTOsis, Rome could increase until, as Virgil fore¬ 
tells, it embraced even the regions "beyond the paths of 
the sun and the year" ("extra anni solisque yias"). 

In all this, as we see, there is a supreme effort to liberate 
history from astral destiny or from the law of cosmic cycles 
and to return, through the myth of the eternal renewal of 
Rome, to the archaic myth of the annual (and in particular 
the noncatastrophic!) regeneration of the cosmos through 
its eternal re-creation by the sovereign or the priest. It is 
above all an attempt to give value to history on the cosmic 
plane; that is, to regard historical events and catastrophes 
as genuine cosmic combustions or dissolutions that must 
periodically put an end to the universe in order to permit 
its regeneration. The wars, the destruction, the sufferings 
of history are no longer the premonitory signs of the 
transition from one age to another, but themselves con¬ 
stitute the transition- Thus in each period of peace, history 
renews itself and, consequently, a new world begins; in 
the last analysis (as we saw in the case of the myth bttilt 
up around Augustus), the sovereign repeats the Creation 
of the cosmos. 

We have adduced the example of Rome to show how 
historical events could be given value by the expedient of 
the myths examined in the present chapter. Adapted to a 
particular myth theory (age of Rome, Great Year), ca¬ 
tastrophes could not only be tolerated by their contempo¬ 
raries but also positively accorded a value immediately after 
their appearance. Of course, the age of gold inaugurated 
by Augustus has survived only through what it created in 
Latin culture. Augustus was no sooner dead than history 
undertook to belie the age of gold, and once again people 
began living in expectation of imminent disaster. When 
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Rome was occupied by Alaric, it seemed that the sign of 
Romulus' twelve eagles had triumphed: the city was enter¬ 
ing its twelfth and last century of existence. Only Saint 
Augustine attempted to show that no one could know the 
moment at which God would decide to put an end to his¬ 
tory, and that in any case, although cities by their very 
nature have a limited duration, the only “eternal city” 
being that of God, no astral destiny can decide the life or 
death of a nation. Thus Christian thought tended to tran¬ 
scend, once and for all, the old themes of eternal repetition, 
just as it had undertaken to transcend all the other archaic 
viewpoints by revealing the importance of the religious 
experience of faith and that of the value of the human per¬ 
sonality. 
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Survival of the Myth of Eternal Return 


T he problein raised in this final chapter exceeds the 
limits that we had assigned to the present essay. Hence 
we can only outline it. In short, it would be necessary to 
confront “historical man'' (modem man), who consciously 
and voluntarily creates history, with the man of the tradi¬ 
tional civilizations, who, as we have seen, had a negative 
attitude toward history. Whether he abolishes it periodi¬ 
cally, whether he devaluates it by perpetually finding 
transhistorical models and archetypes for it, whether, 
finally, he gives it a metahistorical meaning (cyclical 
theory, eschatological significations, and so on), the man 
of the traditional civilizations accorded the historical event 
no value in itself; in other words, he did not regard it as 
a specific category of his own mode of existence. Now, to 
compare these two types of humanity implies an analysis 
of all the modern “historicisms," and such an analysis, to 
be really useful, would carry us too far from the principal 
theme of this study, We are nevertheless forced to touch 
upon the problem of man as consciously and voluntarily 
historical, because the modern world is, at the present 
moment, not entirely converted to historicism; we are even 
witnessing a conflict between the two views: the archaic 
conception, which we should designate as archetypal and 
anhistorical; and the modern, post-Hegelian conception, 
which seeks to be historical. We shall confine ourselves to 
examining only one aspect of the problem, but an impor¬ 
tant aspect; the solutions offered by the historicistic view 
to enable modem man to tolerate the increasingly powerful 
pressure of contemporary history. 

The foregoing chapters have abundantly illustrated the 
way in which men of the traditional civilizations tolerated 
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histoiy. The reader will remember thai they defended 
-themselves against it, either by p>eriodically abolishing it 
through repetition of the cosmogony and a periodic regen¬ 
eration of time or by giving historical events a metahistori- 
cal meaning, a meaning that was not only consoling but 
was above all coherent, that is, capable of being fitted into 
a well-consolidated system in which the cosmos and man's 
existence had each its raison i'Hre. We must add that this 
traditional conception of a defense against history, this 
way of tolerating historical events, continued to prevail in 
the world down to a time very close to our own; and that 
it still continues to console the agricultural (» traditional) 
societies of Europe, which obstinately adhere to an anhis- 
torical position and are, by that fact, exposed to the violent 
attacks of all revolutionary ideologies. The Christianity of 
the popular European strata never succeeded in abolishing 
either the theory of the archetype (which transformed a 
historical personage into an exemplary hero and a his¬ 
torical event into a mythical category) or the cyclical and 
astral theories (according to which history was justified, 
and the sufferings provoked by it assumed an eschatologi¬ 
cal meaning). Thus—to give only a few examples-^the 
barbarian invaders of the High Middle Ages were assimi¬ 
lated to the Biblical archetype Gog and Magog and thus 
received an ontological status and an eschatological func¬ 
tion. A few centuries later, Christians were to regard 
Genghis Khan as a new David, destined to accomplish the 
prophedes of Ezekiel. Thus interpreted, the sufferings and 
catastrophes provoked by the appearance of the barbarians 
on the medie^ historical horizon were “tolerated" by the 
same process that, some thousands of years earlier, had 
made it possible to tolerate the terrors of history in the 
ancient East. It is such justifications of historical catas¬ 
trophes that today still make life possible for tens of mil- 
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lions of men, who continue to recognize, in the unremitting 
pressure of events, signs of the divine will or of an astral 
fatality, 

If we turn to the other traditional conception—that of 
cyclical lime and the periodic regeneration of history, 
whether or not it involves the myth of eternal repetition— 
we find that, although the earliest Christian writers began 
by violently opposing it, it nevertheless in the end made 
its way into Christian philosophy. We must remind our¬ 
selves that, for Christianity, time is real because it has a 
meaning—the Redemption- “A straight line traces the 
course of humanity from initial Fall to final Redemption- 
And the meaning of this history is unique, because the 
Incarnation is a unique fact. Indeed, as Chapter 9 of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews and 1 Peter 3 : 18 emphasize, 
Christ died for our sins once only, once for all [hapax, 
ephapaxy semel); it is not an event subject to repetition, 
which can be reproduced several times {polUikis). The de¬ 
velopment of history is thus governed and oriented by a 
unique fact, a feet that stands entirely alone. Consequently 
the destiny of all mankind, together with the individual 
destiny of each one of us, are both likewise played out 
once, once for all, in a concrete and irreplaceable time 
which is that of history and life." * It is this linear con¬ 
ception of lime and history, which, already outlined in the 
second century by St, Irenaeus of Lyon, will be taken up 
again by St. Basil and St. Gregory and be finally elabo¬ 
rated by St. Augustine. 

But despite the reaction of the orthodox Fathers, the 
theories of cycles and of astral influences on human destiny 
and historical events were accepted, at least in part, by 

^ Pucch, *’La Gnue et le t«inp»,” Eraji6s-Ja}ii'iveh, XX (Zurich, 

1951), pp, 70 ff. Cf. *1*0 the sam« author'* "Tecops, hisfoire et mythe d*« le 
chri*li*Ai>me des premier* sidles.” Prtetediagi tf Ott Vliih OMfrru/or tkt 
(Amiterdim, 19S1), pp. dS-5e. 
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Other Fathers and ecclesiastical writers, such as Clement 
of Alexandria, Minucius Felix, Amobius, and Theodoret. 
The conflict between these two fundamental conceptions of 
lime and history continued into the seventeenth century. 
We cannot even consider recapitulating the admirable anal¬ 
yses made by Pierre Duhem and Lynn Thorndike, and re¬ 
sumed and completed by Pitirim Sorokin.® We must remind 
the reader that, at the height of the Middle Ages, cyclical 
and astral theories begin to dominate historiological and 
eschatological speculation. Already popular in the twelfth 
century,* they undergo systematic elaboration in the next, 
especially after the appearance of translations from Arabic 
writers.* Increasingly precise correlations are attempted 
between the cosmic and the geographical factors involved 
and the respective periodicities (in the direction already 
indicated by Ptolemy, in the second century of our era, in 
his fetrabiblos). An Albertus Magnus, a St. Thomas, a 
Roger Bacon, a Dante (Convivioy II, Ch, 14), and many 
others believe that the cycles and periodicities of the 
world's history are governed by the influence of the stars, 
whether this influence obeys the will of God and is his 
instrument in history or whether—a hypothesis that gains 
increasing adherence—it is regarded as a force immanent 
in the cosmos.® In short, to adopt Sorokin's formulation, 
the Middle Ages are dominated by the eschatological con¬ 
ception (in its two essential moments: the creation and the 
end of the world), complemented by the theory of cyclic 
undulation that explains the periodic return of events. This 
twofold dogma dominates speculation down to the seven¬ 
teenth century, although, at the same time, a theory of 

* Pierre Duhem, Le Syit^ itt mnit {P>rU, IBIS-IT); Lyim Thorndike, A 
HiaHry ^ Magic ad Zspmmalal Seitnet (hfew York, iase-41); I^ririm A. 
Sorokin, Social aad OAtvrel Dynamta, II (New York, 1957-41). 

* Thorndike, I. pp, 455 ft: Sorokin, p. 571. 

* Duhem, V, pp. S3S ff 

* Ibid., pp. CfiS If.: Tliorndjke, H, pp. SSTff.. 4IS (f, ere.; Sorokin, p, 571. 
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I the linear progress of history begins to assert Itself. In 

the Middle Ages, the germs of this theory can be recog¬ 
nized in the writings of Albertus Magnus and St. 'rhomas; 
but it is with the Eternal Gosfvl of Joachim of Floris that 
it appears in all its coherence, as an integral element of a 
I magnificent eschatology of history, the most significant 

I contribution to Christianity in this field since St. Augus- 

I tine's. Joachim of Floris divides the history of the world 

I into three great epochs, successively inspired and domi¬ 

nated by a different person of the Trinity: Father, Son, 
Holy Ghost- In the Calabrian abbot's vision, each of these 
epo^s reveals, in histoiy, a new dimension of the divinity 
and, by this fact, allows humanity to perfect itself progres¬ 
sively until finally, in the last phase—inspired by the Holy 
, Ghost^it arrives at absolute spiritual freedom.® 

But, as we said, the tendency which gains increasing 
adherence is that of an immanentization of the cyclical 
theory. Side by side with voluminous astrological treatises, 
the considerations of scientific astronomy assert them¬ 
selves. So it is that in the theories of Tycho Brahe, Kepler, 
Cardano, Giordano Bruno, or Campanella, the cyclical 
ideology survives beside the new conception of linear 
' progress professed, for example, by a Francis Bacon or a 

Pascal. From the seventeenth century on, linearism and the 
progressivistic conception of history assert themselves 
' more and more, inaugurating faith in an infinite progress, a 

faith already proclaimed by Leibniz, predominant in the 
century of “enlightenment," and popularized in the nine- 

* 1( wu a ml tragedy for the Westeni world that Joachim of Fiona* prophetico- 
eachaiologlcal speculatloiu. though they inipircd and fertiMzod the thought of t 
St. Francis of Asaiai, of a Dante, and of a Savonarola, so quickly sank into oblivion, 
r the Calabrian monk sun'iving only as a narec to whidi could be attached a reultl- 

i tude of apooyphal writings. The immanence of spiritual freedom, not only in 

respect to dogma but also In respect to society (a freedom that JoKhim con¬ 
ceived as a necessity of both divine and historical dialectics), was again professed, 
at a later period, by the tdeol^t^t of the Reforautlon and the Renaissance, but hi 
* entirely dhferent terms end In accordance with different spiritual I'icws, 
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teenth century by the triumph of the ideas of the evolu¬ 
tionists. We must wait until our own century to see the 
beginnings of certain new reactions against this historical 
imearism and a certain revival of interest in the theory 
of cycles; ’ so it is (hat, in political economy, we are wit¬ 
nessing the rehabilitation of the notions of cycle, fluctua¬ 
tion, periodic oscillation; that in philosophy the myth of 
eternal return is revivified by Nietzsche; or that, in the 
philosophy of history, a Spengler or a Toynbee concern 
themselves with the problem of periodicity * 

In connection with this rehabilitation of cyclical con¬ 
ceptions, Sorokin rightly observes * that present theories 
concerning the death of the universe do not exclude the 
hypothesis of the creation of a new universe, somewhat 
after the fashion of the Great Year in Greco-Oriental 
speculation or of the yuga cycle in the thought of India 
(see above, pp. ilS fF.). Basically, it may be said that it is 
only in the cyclical theories of modem limes that the mean¬ 
ing of the archaic myth of eternal repetition realizes its full 
idiplications. For the medieval cyclical theories confined 
themselves to justifying the periodicity of events by giving 
them an integral place in the rhythms of the cosmos and (he 
fatalities of the stars. They thereby also implicitly affirmed 
the cyclical repetition of the events of history, even when 
this repetition was not regarded as continuing ad infinitum. 
Even more: by the fact that historical events depended 
upon cycles and astral situations, they became intelligible 
and even foreseeable, since they thus acquired a transcend- 

' Sorokin, pp. S7d W. 

*Cf. A. R«y, Lt Utlear tltmtl tt Zo fhilosofhit it la (Parts, 1937); 

I^Unm A. Sorokin, Cmirmfarary Saio^kai Theories (New York. IS2S), pp. 
7fiS-4l: Arnold J. Toynbee, ^ Stady ^ Holory, (II (L<mdon, 1934); Ellswonn 
Huntington. ^aHsprings CmUzainn (New York. I94S), especially pp. 45S S.x 
Jean Qaude Ant^ne, ''L’^eemel Reteur d« I'histoire devlendre-i«U ebjet de 
science^;' CWngits (Peris), XXVil (Aug.. 1948), liSff. 

* Scirokin. p. SSS. note So. 
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ent model; the wars, famines, and wretchedness provoked 
by contemporary history were at most only the repetition 
of an archetype, itself determined by the stars and by 
celestial norms from which the divine will was not always 
absent. As at the close of antiquity, these new expressions 
of the myth of eternal return were above all appreciated 
among the intellectual elites and especially consoled those 
who directly suffered the pressure of history. The peasant 
masses, in antiquity as in modern times, took less interest 
in cyclical and astral formulas; indeed, they found their 
consolation and support in the concept of archetypes and 
repetition, a concept that they “lived" less on the plane 
of the cosmos and the stars than on the mychico-historical 
level (transforming, for example, historical personages 
into exemplary heroes, historical events into mythical cate¬ 
gories, and so on, in accordance with the dialectic which 
we defined above, pp. 37 ff.). 

The Difficulties of His tor id sm 


The reappearance of cyclical theories in contemporary 
thought is pregnant with meaning. Incompetent as we arc 
to pass judgment upon their validity, we shall confine our¬ 
selves to observing that the formulation, in modern terms, 
of an archaic myth betrays at least the desire to find a 
meaning and a transhistorical justification for historical 
events. Thus we find ourselves once again in the pre- 
Hegelian position, the validity of the “historicistic*' solu¬ 
tions, from Hegel to Marx, being implicitly called into 
question. From Hegel on, every effort is directed toward 
saving and conferring value on the historical event as such, 
the event in itself and for itself In his study of the German 
Constitution, Hegel wrote that if we recognize that things 
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are necessarily as they are, that is, that they are not arbi¬ 
trary and not the result of chance, we shall at the same time 
recogniee that they must be as they are. A century later, 
the concept of historical necessity will enjoy a more and 
more triumphant practical application: in fact, all the cruel¬ 
ties, aberrations, and tragedies of history have been, and 
still are, justified by the necessities of the "historical mo¬ 
ment." Probably Hegel did not intend to go so far. But 
since he had resolved to reconcile himself with his own 
historical moment, he was obliged to see in every event 
the wili of the Universal Spirit. This is why he considered 
"reading the morning papers a sort of realistic benediction 
of the morning." For him, only daily contact with events 
could orient man's conduct in his relations with the worki 
and with God. 

How could Hegel know what was Tiecessary in history, 
what, consequently, must occur exactly as it had occurred? 
Hegel believed that he knew what the Universal Spirit 
wanted. We shall not insist upon the audacity of this 
thesis, which, after all, abolishes precisely what Hegel 
wanted to save in history—human freedom. But there is an 
aspect of Hegel's philosophy of history that interests us be¬ 
cause it still preserves something of the Judaeo-Christian 
conception: for Hegel, the historical event was the mani¬ 
festation of the Universal Spirit. Now, it is possible to 
discern a parallel between Hegel's philosophy of history 
and the theology of history of the Hebrew prophets: for 
the latter, as for Hegel, an event is irreversible and valid 
in itself inasmuch as it is a new manifestation of the will of 
God—a proposition really revolutionary, we should re¬ 
mind ourselves, from the viewpoint of traditional societies 
dominated by the eternal repetition of archetypes. Thus, 
in Hegel's view, the destiny of a people still preserved a 
transhistoricai significance, because all history revealed a 
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new and more perfect manifestation of the Universal Spirit. 
But with Marx, history cast off all transcendental signifi¬ 
cance; it was no longer anything more than the epiphany 
of the class struggle. To what extent could such a theory 
justify historical sufferings? For the answei*, we Iiave but to 
turn to the pathetic resistance of a Belinsky or a Dostoev¬ 
ski, for example, who asked themselves how, from the 
viewpoint of the Hegelian and Marxian dialectic, it was 
possible to redeem all the dramas of oppression, the col¬ 
lective sufferings, deponations, humiliations, and massa¬ 
cres that fill universal history. 

Yet Marxism preserves a meaning to history. For 
Mar.xism, events are not a succession of arbitrary acci¬ 
dents; they exhibit a coherent structure and, above all, 
they lead to a definite end^final elimination of the terror 
of history, “salvation.'' Thus, at the end of the Marxist 
philosophy of history, lies the age of gold of the archaic 
eschatologies. In this sense it is correct to say not only 
that Marx “brought Hegel's philosophy back to earth" but 
also that he reconfirmed, upon an exclusively human level, 
the value of the primitive myth of the age of gold, with 
the difference that he puls the age of gold only at the end 
of history, instead of putting it at the beginning too. Here, 
for the militant Mar.vist, lies the secret of the remedy for 
the terror of history: just as the contemporaries of a “dark 
age" consoled themselves for their increasing sufferings 
by the thought that the aggravation of evil hastens final 
deliverance, so the nulitant Mai xist of our day reads, in 
the drama provoked by the ]>ressure of history, a necessary 
evil, the premonitoi*y symptom of the approaching victory 
that will put an end fore\ er to all historical “evil." 

The terror of history becomes more and more intoler¬ 
able from the viewpoints afforded by the various his- 
toricistic philosophies. Tor in them, of course, every 
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historical event finds its full and only meaning in its reali¬ 
zation alone. We need not here enter into the theoretical 
difficulties of historidsm, which already troubled Rlckert, 
Troeltsch, Dilthey, and Simmel, and which the recent ef¬ 
forts of Croce, of Karl Mannheim, or of Ortega y Gasset 
have but partially overcome.This essay does not require 
us to discuss either the philosophical value of historidsm 
as such or the possibility of establisbbg a "philosophy 
of history” that should definitely transcend relativism. 
Dilthey himself, at the age of seventy, recognized that 
"the relativity of all human concepts is the last word of the 
historical vision of the world.” In vain did he proclaim an 
allgemeine Lehenserfchrung as the final means of transcend¬ 
ing this relativity. In vain did Meinecke invoke "examina¬ 
tion of conscience” as a transsubjective experience capable 
of transcending the relativity of historical life. Heidegger 
had gone to the trouble of showing that the historicity of 
human existence forbids all hope of transcending time and 
history. 

For our purpose, only one question concerns us: How 
can the "terror of history” be tolerated from the view¬ 
point of historidsm? Justification of a historical event by 
the simple fact that it is a historical event, in other words, 
by the simple fact that it "happened that way,” will not 
go far toward freeing humanity from the terror that the 
event inspires. Be it understood that we are not here con¬ 
cerned with the problem of evil, which, from whatever 

" L«t us say, first of Ul. that the teriM'' historiam'' or "hiitoriciuD” cover many 
different aM antagonUtlc phUoaoplilca] aorems and orientattons. ft ie extoufh to 
recaJI EKJthey's viralSstic relattvlsm, Croce’s sUirkismo, GentUe’s eUM/imo, aiM 
Ortep’s "hUrorical reason" to realise the multiplicity of pbilosopbical vaUiaiione 
accorded to history during the flrst half of the twentlenth century. For Croce’s 
present pcslUon, see his "La storla come penslero e come aarone/’ Otfice{Bari), 
lSj7. Ct also Joai Onega y Oajset. Hislsrie nmo (Madrid, IS4I); Karl 
MmnheiJL, fittiogy and Utofii (crana. by Louis Wirih and Edward Shib, Kew 
York, 19SS). On the problem of history, see also Pedro Lain Encralgo, Medians t 
kisioria (Madrid, iS4I): end Karl L^ilh, Meaning ui HUtoey (C^go, >94$). 
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angle it be viewed, remains a philosophical and religious 
problem; we are concerned with the problem of history as 
history, of the “evil" that is bound up not with man's con¬ 
dition but with his behavior toward others. We should 
wish to know, for example, how it would be possible to 
tolerate, and to justify, the sufferings and annihilation of 
so many peoples who suffer and are annihilated for the 
simple reason that their geographical situation sets them 
in the pathway of history; that they are neighbors of em¬ 
pires in a state of permanent expansion- How justify, for 
example, the fact that southwestern Europe had to suffer 
for centuries—and hence to renounce any impulse toward 
a higher historical existence, toward spiritual creation on 
the universal plane—for the sole reason that it happened 
to be on the road of the Asiatic invaders and later the 
neighbor of the Ottoman Empire? And in our day, when 
historical pressure no longer allows any escape, how can 
man tolerate the catastrophes and horrors of history—from 
collective deportations and massacres to atomic bombings 
—if beyond them he can glimpse no sign, no transhistorical 
meaning; if they are only the blind play of economic, social, 
or political forces, or, even worse, only the result of the 
“liberties" that a minority takes and exercises directly on 
the stage of universal history? 

We know how, in the past, humanity has been able to 
endure the sufferings we have enumerated: they were re¬ 
garded as a punishment inflicted by God, the syridrome of 
the decline of the “age," and so on. And it was possible 
to accept them precisely because they had a metahistorical 
meaning, because, for the greater part of mankind, still 
clinging to the traditional viewpoint, history did not have, 
and could not have, value in itself. Every hero repeated 
the archetypal gesture, every war rehearsed the struggle 
between good and evil, every fresh social injustice was 
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identified with the sufferings of the Saviour (or, for ex¬ 
ample, in the pre-Christian world, with the passion of a 
divine messenger or vegetation god), each new massacre 
repeated the glorious end of the martyrs. It is not our 
part to decide whether such motives were puerile or not, 
or whether such a refusal of history always proved effi¬ 
cacious. In our opinion, only one fact counts: by virtue of 
this view, lens of millions of men were able, for century 
after century, to endure great historical pressures without 
despairing, without committing suicide or falling into that 
spiritual aridity that always brings with it a relativistic or 
nihilistic view of history. 

Moreover, as we have already observed, a very con¬ 
siderable fraction of the population of Europe, to say 
nothing of the other continents, still lives today by the 
light of the traditional, anti-“historicistic'" viewpoint. 
Hence it is above all the "elites" that are confronted with 
the problem, since they alone are forced, and with in¬ 
creasing rigor, to take cognizance of their historical situ¬ 
ation. It is true that Christianity and the eschatological 
philosophy of history have not ceased to satisfy a consider¬ 
able proportion of these elites, Up to a certain point, and 
for certain individuals, it may be said that Marxism—es- 
pedally in its popular forms—represents a defense against 
the terror of history. Only the historicistic position, in all 
its varieties and shades—from Nietzsche's "destiny" to 
Heidegger’s ‘‘temporality"—remains disarmed.It is by 
no means mere fortuitous coincidence that, in this philoso- 

i) We taite Uw Ubertr Thai "huTorkism" wu cmKd md pr»* 

feued ebove all by chinkers belonglTvK ^ nacloiu nhkh hi»ory hu never b«en 
I coniimioiu terror. These thinkers would perhaps have adopted awher viewpoint 
had titty belOJiftd to nations marked by (he 'titalicy of history,” It would cer¬ 
tainly be inleresdng. in any case, to know if ihe theory according co whkh every¬ 
thing that happens is ”go^,” lim^y ^ersuK it has happened, would have bew 
accepted without qualms by the thinkers of the Baltic eouiitrlei, of the Balkans, or 
ofe^cnlil Territones. 
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phy, despair, the arjwrfati, and pessimism are elevated to 
the rank of heroic virtues and instruments of cognition. 

Yet this position, although the most modem and, in a 
certain sense, almost the inevitable position for all thinkers 
who define man as a “historical being/' has not yet made a 
definitive conquest of contemporary thought. Some pages 
earlier, we noted various recent orientations that tend to 
reconfer value upon the myth of cyclical periodicity, even 
the myth of eternal return. These orientations disregard 
not only historicism but even history as such. We believe 
we are justified in seeing in them, rather than a resistance 
to history, a revolt against historical time, an attempt to 
restore this historical time, freighted as it is with human 
experience, to a place in the time that is cosmic, cyclical, 
and infinite. In any case it is worth noting that the work 
of two of the most significant writers of our day—T. S. 
Eliot and James Joyce—is saturated with nostalgia for the 
myth of eternal repetition and, in the last analysis, for the 
abolition of time. There is also reason to foresee that, as 
the terror of history grows worse, as existence becomes 
more and more precarious because of histoiy, the positions 
of historicism will increasingly lose in prestige. And, at a 
moment when history could do what neither the cosmos, 
nor man, nor chance have yet succeeded in doing—^that 
is, wipe out the human race in its entirety—it may be 
that we are witnessing a desperate attempt to prohibit the 
“events of history" through a reintegration of human so¬ 
cieties within the horiion (artificial, because decreed) of 
archetypes and their repetition- In other words, it is not 
inadmissible to think of an epoch, and an epoch not too 
far distant, when humanity, to ensure its survival, will 
find itself reduced to desisting from any further “making" 
of history in the sense in which it began to make it from 
the creation of the first empires, will confine itself to re- 
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peating prescribed archetypal gestures, and will strive to 
forget, as meaningless and dangerous, any spontaneous 
gesture which might entail “historical" consequences. It 
would even be interesting to compare the anhiscorical 
solution of future sodeties with the paradisal or eschato¬ 
logical myths of the golden age of the beginning or the 
end of the world. But as we have it in mind to pursue these 
speculations elsewhere, let us now return to our problem: 
the position of historical man in relation to archaic man, 
and let us attempt to understand the objections brought 
against the latter on the basis of the historidstic view. 

Freedom and History 

In HJS rejection of concepts of periodidty and hence, in the 
last analysis, of the archaic concepts of archetypes and 
repetition, we are, we believe, justified in seeing modern 
man's resistance to nature, the will of “historical man" to 

affirm his autonomy. As Hegel remarked, with noble self- 
assurance, nothing new ever occurs in nature. And the 
crudal difference between the man of the archaic dviliza- 
tions and modern, historical man lies in the increasing 
value the latter gives to historical events, that is, to the 
"novelties" that, for traditional man, represented either 
meaningless conjunctures or infractions of norms (hence 
"faults," "sins," and so on) and that, as such, required to 
be expelled (abolished) periodically- The man who adopts 
the historical viewpoint would be justified in regarding 
the traditional conception of archetypes and repetition as 
an aberrant reidentification of history (that is, of "free¬ 
dom" and "novelty") with nature (in which everything 
repeats itself). For, as modem man can observe, arche¬ 
types themselves constitute a "history" insofar as they are 
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made up of gestures, acts, and decrees that, although sup¬ 
posed to have been manifested in illo tempcrrej were never¬ 
theless roanifested, that is, came to birth in tiroe, "took 
place,'* like any other historical event. Primitive myths 
often mention the birth, activity, and disappearance of a 
god or a hero whose "civiliaing" gestures are thenceforth 
repeated ad iTifinitvm. This comes down to saying that 
ar^aic man also knows a history, although it is a primor¬ 
dial history, placed in a mythical time. Archaic man's re¬ 
jection of history, his refusal to situate himself in a con¬ 
crete, historical time, would, then, be the symptom of a 
precocious weariness, a fear of movement and spontaneity; 
in short, placed between accepting the historical condition 
and its risks on the one hand, and his reidentification with 
the modes of nature on the other, he would choose such a 
reidenlification. 

In this total adherence, on the pan of archaic man, to 
archetypes and repetition, modern man would be justified 
in seeing not only the primitives' amazement at their own 
first spontaneous and creative free gestures and their 
veneration, repeated ad but also a feeling of 

guilt on the part of man hardly emerged from the paradise 
of animality (i.e., from nature), a feeling that urges him to 
reidentify with nature's eternal repetition the few primor¬ 
dial, creative, and spontaneous gestures that had signalized 
the appearance of freedom- Continuing his critique, modem 
man could even read in this fear, this hesitation or fatigue 
in the presence of any gesture without an archetype, 
nature's tendency toward equilibrium and rest; and he 
would read this tendency in the anticlimax that fatally fol¬ 
lows upon any exuberant gesture of life and that some 
have gone so far as to recognize in the need felt by human 
reason to unify the real through knowledge. In the last 
analysis, modem man, who accepts history or claims to 
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accept it, can reproach archaic man, imprisoned within the 
mythical horizon of archetypes and repetition, with his 
creative impotence, or, what amounts to the same thing, 
his inability to accept the risks entailed by every creative 
act. For the modem man can be creative only insofar as 
he is historical; in other words, all creation is forbidden 
him except that which has its source in his own freedom; 
and, consequently, everything is denied him except the 
freedom to make histoiy by making himself. 

To these criticisms raised by modern man, the man of 
the traditional civilizations could reply by a counter criti¬ 
cism that would at the same time be a defense of the type 
of archaic existence. It is becoming more and more doubt¬ 
ful, he might say, if modern man can make history. On the 
contrary, the more modem ** he becomes—that is, without 
defenses against the terror of history—the less chance he 
has of himself making history. For history either makes 
itself (as the result of the seed sown by acts that occurred 
in the past, several centuries or even several millennia ago; 
we will cite the consequences of the discovery of agricul¬ 
ture or metallurgy, of the Industrial Revolution in the 
eighteenth century, and so on) or it tends to be made by 
an increasingly smaller number of men who not only pro¬ 
hibit the mass of their contemporaries from directly or in¬ 
directly intervening in the history they are making (or 
which the small group is making), but in addition have at 
their disposal means sufficient to force each individual to 
endure, for his own part, the consequences of this history, 
that is, to live Immediately and continuously in dread of 
history. Modern man's boasted freedom to make history 
is illusory for nearly the whole of the human race. At most, 

** It h K'cll 10 make dear (hat, in this context, ''modern man" b such )n his 
Indatence upon exduiively hierorkal; i.e., that he is. above ell, the "man'' 
of historkism, of Marxism, and of exUtenttallsm. It Is superfluous to odd that 
not all of our contcmporsjiw reco^iae themaelvee in such a man. 
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man is left free to choose between two positions: (l) to 
oppose the history that is being made by the ^'e^y small 
minority (and, in this case, he is free to choose I^twcen 
suicide and deportation); ( 2 ) to take refuge in a subhuman 
existence or in flight. The "freedom’' that historical 
existence implies was possible—and even then within cer¬ 
tain limits—at the beginning of the modem period, but it 
tends to become inaccessible as the period becomes more 
historical, by which we mean more alien from any trans- 
historical model. It is perfectly natural, for example, that 
Marxism and Fascism must lead to the establishment of 
two types of historical existence: that of the leader (the 
only really "free" man) and that of the followers, who 
find, in the historical existence of the leader, not an arche¬ 
type of their own existence but the lawgiver of the gestures 
that are provisionally permitted them. 

Thus, for traditional man, modem man'affords the type 
neither of a free being nor of a creator of history. On the 
contrary, the man of the archaic civilizations can be proud 
of his mode of existence, which allows him to be free and 
to create. He is free to be no longer what he was, free to 
annul his own history through periodic abolition of time 
and collective regeneration. This freedom in respect to 
his own history—which, for the modern, is not only ir¬ 
reversible but constitutes human existence—cannot be 
claimed by the man who wills to be historical. We know 
that the archaic and traditional societies granted freedom 
each year to begin a new, a "pure" existence, with virgin 
possibilities. And there is no question of seeing in this an 
imitation of nature, which also undergoes periodic regen¬ 
eration, "beginning anew" each spring, with each spring 
recovering all its powers intact. Indeed, whereas nature 
repeats itself, each new spring being the same eternal 
spring (that is, the repetition of the Creation), archaic 
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man's “purity" after the periodic abolition of time and the 
recovery of his virtualities intact allows him, on the thresh¬ 
old of each “new life," a continued existence in eternity 
and hence the definitive abolition, kic et nunc, of pro&ie 
time. The intact “possibilities" of nature each spring and 
archaic man’s possibilities on the threshold of each year 
are, then, not homologous. Nature recovers only itself, 
whereas archaic man recovers the possibility of definitively 
transcending lime and living in eternity. Insofar as he fails 
to do so, insofar as he “sins," that is, falls into historical 
existence, into time, he each year thwarts the possibility. 
At least he retains the freedom to annul his feults, to wipe 
out the memory of his "fall into history," and to make 
another attempt to escape definitively from time.^* 

Furthermore, archaic man certainly has the right to con¬ 
sider himself more creative than modem man, who sees 
himself as creative only in respect to history. Every year, 
that is, archaic man takes part in the repetition of the 
cosmogony, the creative act/tir excellence. Wc may even 
add that, for a certain time, man was creative on the cosmic 
plane, imitating this periodic cosmogony (which he also 
repeated on all the other planes of life, cf. pp. 80 ff.) and 
participating in it.“ We should also bear in mind the 
“creationistic" implications of the Oriental philosophies 
and techniques (especially the Indian), which thus find a 
place in the same traditional horizon. The East unani¬ 
mously rejects the idea of the ontological irreducibility of 
the existent, even though it too sets out from a sort of 
“existentialism" (i.e., from acknowledging suffering as the 
situation of any possible cosmic condition). Only, the East 
does not accept the destiny of the human being as final 
and irreducible. Oriental techniques attempt above all to 

^ On (hks, see our Trs/'U fkulart 4e rtOgiw (Pert^, 1949), pp. S40 fT 

** Not to mention the pouiUtiiies of "magical creation," whkh exist in tradi- 
ilonel locaeties, and wloch are real. 
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armui or transcend the human condition. In this respect, it 
is justifiable to speak not only of freedom (in the positive 
sense) or deliverance (in the negative sense) but actually 
of creation; for what is involved is creating a new man and 
creating him on a suprahuman plane, a man-god, such as 
the imagination of historical man has never dreamed it 
possible to create. 


Despair or Faith 


However this may be, our dialogue between archaic man 
and modem man does not affect our problem, Whatever 
be the truth in respect to the freedom and the creative 
virtualities of historical man, it is certain that none of the 
historicistic philosophies is able to defend him from the 
terror of history. We could even imagine a final attempt: 
to save history and establish an ontology of history, events 
would be regarded as a series of “situations" by virtue of 
which the human spirit should attain knowledge of levels 
of reality otherwise inaccessible to it. This attempt to 
justify histoiy is not without interest,** and we anticipate 
returning to the subject elsewhere. But we are able to 
observe here and now that such a position affords a shelter 
from the terror of history only insofar as it postulates the 
existence at least of the Univer.'ial Spirit. What consolation 

** Ic is only through some such reasoning that li would bo possiblo to found a 
sociology of knowledge that should not lead to reUtlvism and skepticism. The 
"mfluences"—economic, social, national, cultural—that affhet "ideologic«“ (in 
the sense which Karl Marmbcim gave the tern) would not annul their objective 
value any more than the fever or the tnroalcstlon that reveals to a poet a new 
poetic creation impairs the value ef the latter. All these social, economic, and other 
Influences would, on the contrary, be occasiorts for envisaging a spiritual universe 
from new angles. But it goes without saying that a sodolegy of hnowiedge, that 
is, the study of the social conditioning of Ideologies, eould avoid relativism only 
by aflirming the autonomy of the spirit—which, if we understand him ahglit, 
Karl Mannheim did not dare to affirm. 
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should we find in knowing that the sufferings of millions of 
men have made possible the revelation of a limitary situ¬ 
ation of the human condition if, beyond that limitary 
situation, there should be only nothingness? Again, there is 
no question here of judging the validity of a historicistic 
philosophy, but only of establishing to what extent such 
a philosophy can exorcise the terror of history. If, for his¬ 
torical tragedies to be excused, it suffices that they should 
be regarded as the means by which man has been enabled 
to know the limit of human resistance, such an excuse can 
in no way make man less haunted by the terror of history. 

Basically, the horizon of archetypes and repetition can¬ 
not be transcended with impunity unless we accept a phi¬ 
losophy of freedom that does not exclude God. And indeed 
this proved to be true when the horizon of archetypes and 
repetition was transcended, for the first time, by Judaeo- 
Christianism, which introduced a new category into re¬ 
ligious experience: the category of/citA, It must not be 
forgotten that, if Abraham's faith can be defined as “for 
God everything is possible," the faith of Christianity im¬ 
plies that everything is also possible for man. “. . . Have 
faith in God. For verily I say unto you, That whosoever 
shall say unto this mountain, Be thou removed, and be 
thou cast into the sea; and shall not doubt in his heart, but 
shall believe that those things which he saith shall come to 
pass; he shall have whatsoever he saith, Therefore I say 
unto you, What things soever ye desire, when ye pray, be¬ 
lieve that ye receive them, and ye shall have them" (Mark 
n : 22-«4).“ Faith, in this context, as in many others, 
means absolute emancipation from any kind of natural 
“law” and hence the highest freedom that man can im¬ 
agine: freedom to intervene even in the ontological con- 

'* Such affirmaiions must not be complecenlly Oismiwed merely becAuee they 
imply the poulbUUy of mirede. If mirwiee have been so rve since the appetftncc 
of Chrieiivuly, the blemc rests not on QirisHanity but on Christians. 
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stitution of the uni^'e^se. It is, consccjuciitly, a pre-emi- 
ently creative freedom. In other words, it constitutes a 
new formula for man’s collaboration with the creation— 
the first, but also the only such formula accorded to him 
since the traditional horizon of archetypes and repetition 
was transcended. Only such a freedom (aside fjom its 
soteriological, hence, in the strict sense, its religious value) 
is able to defend modern man from the terror of history— 
a freedom, that is, which has its source an<l finds its 
guaranty and support in God. Every other modem free¬ 
dom, whatever satisfactions it may procure to him who 
possesses it, is powerless to justify history; and this, for 
every man who is sincere with himself, is equivalent to 
the terror of history. 

We may say, furthermore, that Christianity is the “re¬ 
ligion" of modern man and historical man, of the man who 
simultaneously discovered personal freedom and continu¬ 
ous time (in place of cyclical time). It is even interesting 
to note that the existence of God forced itself far more 
urgently upon modem man, for whom history exists as 
such, as history and not as repetition, than upon the man 
of the archaic and ti aditional cultures, who, to defend him¬ 
self from the terror of history, had at his disposition all 
the myths, rites, and customs mentioned in the course of 
this book, Moreover, although the idea of God and the 
religious experiences that it implies existed from the most 
distant ages, they could be, and were, replaced at times by 
other religious “forms" (to temism, cull of ancestors, Great 
Goddesses of fecundity, and so on) that more promptly 
answered the religious needs of primitive humanity. In the 
horizon of archetypes and repetition, the terror of history, 
when it appeared, could be supported. Since the “inven¬ 
tion" of faith, in the Judaeo-Christian sense of the word 
(@ for God all is possible), the man who has left the 
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horizon of archetypes and repetition can no longer defend 
himself against that terror except through the idea of God. 
In fact, it is only by presupposing the existence of God 
that he conquers, on the one hand, freedom (which grants 
him autonomy in a universe governed by laws or, in other 
words, the “inauguration” of a mode of being that is new 
and unique in the universe) and, on the other hand, the 
certainty that historical tragedies have a transhistorical 
meaning, even if that meaning is not always visible for 
humanity in its present condition. Any other situation of 
modern man leads, in the end, to despair. It is a despair 
provoked not by his own human existentiality, but by his 
presence in a historical universe in which almost the whole 
of mankind lives prey to a continual terror (even if not 
always conscious of it) - 

In this respect, Christianity incontestibly proves to be 
the religion of “fallen man”; and this to the extent to 
which modern man is irremediably identified with history 
and progress, and to which history and progress are a fall, 
both implying the final abandonment of the paradise of 
archetypes and repetition. 
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collective memory, 87-42; and 

cosmic cycles, sa cosmic cycles: 
despair or faith, 169-92; and 
destiny, 180-87; and freedom, 
184-59, 150; eternal return, 
survival of myth, 141-47; and 
historidsm, 141, 147-54, 159- 
82; and repetition of archetypes, 
84-87; suffering, normality of, 
95-102; as theophany, 102-12 
Hirtiies, 65 n, 56, I88 
Hoeart, A. M., 17 a, 89, BO 
H^aait/Hochgezlt, 28 
Hdffer, Otto, e« 

Holda, 97 
Holi festival, 27 

Holmberg, Uno, ste Harva, Uno 
Holy Ghost, 145 
Homer, 85, 48, 129 
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Hooke, S. H., 7«, 57s» eoa 
Hop; IndUi;$, 54, ^ k 
H orace, IS4 
horse*, «7, 70 
Hottentot, 97 

house®, riruaJs of, 5, 50, 7^-77 

Howht, A. W., 81 a, ssa 
Hrimgnir, S9 
Kubaux, Jean, Idd, 195 n 
Hume, R. E., 24 n 
humiliation, 56, 57, 9$, 149 
hunting, 98, 56 
Huntington, Ellsworth, I46ff 
Hunyadi, John, 40-41 
Hupa Indians, 78 
hurricane god, 55 a 
Huth, Otto, 67 

I 

lasion, 85 
Iceland, lO 

ideas, PUconic, 6, 7 a, 186 
ideologies, 159 n 
Ikxareyavs, 95 
lUuyankas, 56 » 

Ilya of Murom, 48 
inuigo nu/ndi, 1 7 
immortality. 56, 9i 
impotence, 9 1 

incalculables, Buddhist cosmic cy¬ 
cles, 116, ISO 
incantations, 90-61, 84-85 
Incarnation, 145 
incendiarism, 96 

India, 4, 40 n, 66 a. 65,75, 68, 158; 
archetypes of profane activities, 
89-50, 51, 62; archetypes of 
rituals, 21, 89-84, 26, 27; ce- 
lesHal archetypes of cities, 9; 
construction of cosmic time, 78- 
80; construction rites, 19-80; 
cosmic cycles, n8-l5, 117-18, 
121,124,126, 151,14©; curative 


rituals, ai- 82 ; repetition of act 
of Creation, ICKI i: and suffering 
(karma concept), 98-ioo, i)7; 
and symbolism of the Center, 12, 
16 

Indians, American, sac America 
individuality, 46 

Indo-European mythology, ]5-'I6, 
89, 54, 66. 66 n 
Indonesia, 4 
Indra, I9, 57, 40 
Industrial Revolution, 166 
infants, sacrifice of, 10 ^ 10 
initiation, I6, 40 n, 80, 86; cere¬ 
monies, 55, 66, 67, 69-72; mili¬ 
tary, 29 
injustices, 96 
invasions, 96, I04 
lo, 24, 82-89 

/5m 61 

Iran, 6, 18, 38, 55 n, 88; cosmic 
cycles, 116, ISO, 121 , 122 , 124 - 
26 , 129 , J90; New Year festival, 
65-66, 74 
Iraq, 69 

Trenaeus of Lyon, St., 145 
iron, age of, 125, 155 
Isaac, 109, 1 lO 

Isaiah. 8, 66, 105 , 121 , 127 , 1 S 2 

Ishmael, Rabbi, 69 n 

Islinr, s6 

Isis, 51 

Islam, (5 

Israel, stf Judaism; Palestirte 
Ivin, 55 

J 

Jacob, 4: Fountain of, IS 
Jacobi, H., 114 
Jaeger, W„ \ so n 
Jainism, cosmic cycles, 1 i5-i? 


Japan, 19 , 54; secret societies, 67, 
70-72 
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jts(rebac» dragon of, 42 
JSteka^ 115 
Java, I4-1« 

J«an, C. F., 55 » 

Jehovah, 7 
Jemniah, 98,109 
Jeremiaa, Alfred, i$R, lUn, 1S8 
Jeruialeni, S$n, I07; celestial ar- 
chetj^pee of, 8-S; New Year 
festival, 60 ; and symbolism of 
(tie Center, 15, 17, 28; Temple 
of, 77-78 

Jews C^iic, 11, 14, 2 7, 89, 90-91, 
69, 190, 149 
Joachim of Floris, 2 49 
Joannes MaUlaa, 6€n 
John, Se.. 9, 29 
Johnson, A. R., 80 
Jordan River, passage of, 109 
Josua, Rabtu, $9 
Joyce, James, 158 
Jubilees, Book of, l«? 

Judaism, 17, 83, 97-98, 180, 291; 
celestial Jerusalem, 8; cosmic 

cycles, 121, J84, 1S9, 187-88, 

189,190; and dragon fight, 97- 
98; and historical calamities, 
108-28; New Year ceremonies, 
59, 58-58, 99, 96 n, 69^ 70, 74; 
prophets, 8, 104. 108, 199, 148; 
Yahweh, sa Yahweh 
Judges, Book of, 19, 9i 
Jupiter, 295 

justice, archetypes of, 91-98 
K 

Kaaba, I5 

Kali Yuga, 1 29-24, 215, ]28, 191 
Ktlpi/kaffia, 114, ii5-id 
KopiltMa, 91 
Karlowit?, Peace of, 49 
karma concept, 98-100, 127 
Karuk Indians, 99, 78 


Kaid. 288 

Kepler, Johann, 145 
Khadira tree, 29 
ki, 29 

kin-m, 14 

Kierkegaard, Soren A., ilO 
Kiev cycle, 42-48 
kings, 7, 9, n, )09, 299; conse* 
^non ceremonies, 89-90; and 
dragon fight, 97-88; enthrone¬ 
ment ceremonies, 80 - 81 ; mar¬ 
riage rites, 25-89; and New 
Year ceremonies, 55-57, 90, 
94-95 
Kingu, 55 

Kirfel, WiUibaJd, i2r, I9n 
KisS'i, 15 
Kivavia, 99 

Knights of Sr. John, 99 
knowledge, sociology of, 159 n 
Koppers, Wilhelm, 88 « 
Koran/2#r'dn, 89, 98 
Kossovo, first battle of, 4) 
Krickeberg, Walter, 14 o 
Kroeber, A. L., 7? 

Kru Yuga, 219, 115 
Kumai tribe, 88 
Kutusov, Prmce Mikhail, 49 

L 

Labat, Ren4, 89 n, 90 r. 59 r, 57 » 
labyrinths, 18 , 38 
Lactantius Firmianus, 99, 189-87 
Lagash, 7 

Lain Eniralgo, Pedro, I50a 
Lamotre, Etienne, 119 r 
I^ndTtima, lO 
language, 9 

Lanman, C, R,, S4R, 8i R 
Laos, 18 
Larsa, 19 
Lassy, H., 94 a 

La Vall^e-Poussin, Louis de, il9fl 
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l8W, 9i, 9S, 100 
L^sar, 41 
Lebensraum, 11 

l«ibniz, Baron G. W. von, 145 
Laeuw, Gerardus van der, lOn, 
SSA, 200 A 

Lehmann, T. R., 05 , ?« n 
Leundavius, S9 
Leviticus, 01 
Livy-Bruhl, Lucien, 8S s 
IX Chi, S0 
libaiiona, 59 
lightning, 19 
tiiin-drasa, SI-42 
linearism, historical, 145-40 
Uttle Russia, 1 4 n 
liturgy, SJ 

liungman, WaWemar, 07 b, 04 8, 
00-07 

“living dead/’ ffS 
Lods, A., 40 B 
Lokayata school, 99 
Lowiih, Karl, J 50 a 
Lucan, 104 n 
Lucian, 61 n 
lunar, see moon 
Lupercalia, 27 

M 

MacLeod, W. C-, S9 b 
M acrobius, Ambrosius Theodosius, 
le 

Madagascar, si-ss 
magic, 4, S8, 09 b, 108 s; herbs, 
30-81; and sulT^ring, 96-98 
Magog, 148 
MahiMaraU, 49, 110 
MahSpralaya, 114, 120 
MaiavaslH, 9 

MahaySnic literature, 110 ,117 
Mahlyuga. I lS-10 
Malay Peninsula, 10 
Malkos Pasha, 39 


Malpasso, dragon of, 09 
Mamurius Vcturlus, 03 
man; ardialc, see primitive socie¬ 
ties; creation of, I 6 - 17 , 99 ; 
modem, and history, 78, I4i, 
104-09 
mana, 4 

Mandaeans, 09 - 04 , 00 , 201-8 
tnaifdalas, 80 
Manichaeans, 101-9 
Mankfld, D. R., 1 (5 r 
MUnnerbujtde, 00 
Mannheim, Kar), 10 O, (09 n 
Manole, Master. 90 
MansikVa, Viljo Johannes, 14 B 
Manu, 120 
Manvantira, 1I4 
Maori myths, 40 n 
Maramures, 44—40 
March, symbolism of, 04 
Marduk, 07, 00 - 00 , 68. lOi 
Marguerite, St., 40 a 
Mark, St,. J0O 

Marko Kraljevid, 09-40, 40. 44 
Marquart, Josef, 64 » 
marriage rites, 4, 23-97, 98, 01 , 
105 

martyrs. I32 

Marxism, I47, 2 49, 2 38, 2 5CB, 
107 

masks, 53, 70 
massacres, 149, i5i-0s 
matter, 7n 
Mauss, Marcel, S i> 

Maps, 88 

Mazdean cosmology, 29 , 124-20 
mbt/h' v/viua, 80 
Mecca, J8 
medicine men, 83 
Meineke, Friedrich, i.50 
Melanesia, 32-43, 36 
memory, coHective, 87-48; historU 
cal, 70 
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mn^k, 6-7, 7 a 
menoj. S9 
nunjfi, 86 n 
Mephb(oph«les, SO a 
Mem, Mount, IS 
MeiopoUjnia, 5, «, IS, 16, lOO- 
lOS, 106 

messenger. lOi, lOS, 162 
Messiah, 

MessUnism, 60, ) 06-12. 1S7, ISS 
pKtiiC^msU, ISS, IS4 
metallurgy, IS6 
mitanM ,) ss 

metaphysical concepts, ardiaic 
world, S 
vuikr, 86 a 
Mexico, H n, 8d 
Michael of Potuka, St., 42 
Middle Ages, 17, iss, i4S-45 
midrash, 17 
Mihragin, 66 
Mikula, 41 
Milica, 41 

Mbuicius Felix, 144 

miracles, lOO s 

Mishnah, i6 

Mithra, festival of, 66 

modem mart, and history, 78,141, 

l64-6fi 

Moldavia, 69 
Moloch, 108 
monotheism, i04<-5 
monsters, 9, 20; and New Year 
ritual, 65-58, 69-80; three- 
headed, 29, 67, 40 
months, symbolism of, 61 - 68 , 66, 
58, 68, 69, 81, 86, 77 
moon: lunar year, 6i, 62 ; mysti¬ 
cism, 64; myths, 88-88, lOl-i 
Moret, Alexandre, 80 n 
Moses, 7, 106, 105 
Mount of the Lands, 18 


mountains r celestial archetypes of, 
6, 9; sacred, I2-17 
mourning, 56 

Mowinckel, SigmurwJ Otto Plytl, 
80 

ntm^, 16-18 
Mungan-ngaua, 62 
Murko, Matthias, 48, 44 
Murshilish, 128 
Mus, Paul, 78, $0 n 
mysteries, 58 
mythical time, fO- 2 i 
mylhidaation, 59-48 
myths: and archerypes, set arche¬ 
types; cosmic, sa cosmic cycles; 
eternal return, see eternal return; 
and history, 34-48; lunar, 88- 
88; New Year, sh New Year; of 
origin, 84-^6; and rituals, S 2 ^ 
28-27 

N 

NS^rjuna, 11 8 n 
Napoleonic wars, 42-48 

Nanvily, tao 

nature, 65. 59, 90, 164, 156, 157* 
58 

Navajo Indians, 88-84 
navel of the earth, 18,16-17 
navigators, English, 11 
Nawrdz, 88-86, 86 
Nebuchadrezzar, 88, 128 

nahs, 120 

Neo-Pythagoreanlsm, up, is.$, 
188, 164 

NeO'Stoicism, 119,168 
new birth, ll, 54, 80 
New Guinea, 82-86, 86 
New Testament, 9, 26, 146, 180 
New Year, 86; American Indian 
ceremonies, 72-78; Babylonian 
ceremony, 6^68, 6l, 66; be¬ 
ginning of, 51-52; ceremonies, 
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Jypes of, 55-64; and historical 
peoples, 74, 77; Indo-European 
ceremonies, ee-70; Iranian cere¬ 
monies, eS“d6; Japanese cere¬ 
monies, 70-7«; Jewish ceremo¬ 
nies, 55, 56-68, 63, 65 5, 66; 
and resurrecnon, 68-63 
New Year's Day, 25-86, 59, 64-66 
newborn, sacrifice of, 1 09-10 
Nidaba, 7 

Nietzsche, Friedrich Wilhelm, 146, 
158 

Nigidius Hgulus, iS4 
nihilism, 158 
Nikitich, Dobryna, +8 
Nilsson, Marten P., 5i n 
Nineveh, 9 
NinlU, 86 

Nippur, 15 
Nirvana, i)6 
Nibn, 55, 50 
nomes, S, 9 
norms, cosmic, 32 
north star, 12 , 1 5 
Nourry, ^lle, 65 n, 67 n 
Novak, 41 

nutrition, 4, 35, 5I, 60-61 
Nyberg, H. S., 7 n, 57 », i«4, J«5 

O 

oaths, 4 

ot^ects, value of, 9-4, 34 
ocean, see seas; waters 
Ohrt, Ferdinand, 30-51 
Oka, Masao, 7i 
Old Testament, tet Bible 
omens, 56 
omphalos, 15, 16-J7 
"oniic," 89, 91 

ontology, archaic, 3, 5, 54-33, 44, 
89, 98 
Oraons, 86 

ordeals, 4i; su also initiations 


orgies, 22 , 52 . 88; collective, 4 , 
26-27, 53, 54, 57, 61, 69-69 
Origen, IS8 n 
origin, myths of, 94-85 
Ormazd, I 6 , 82, 65 , 64, 125 
Orpheus, 82 

Ortega y Gasset, Jos5, 150 
Osiris, 89, 64 s 
Ottoman Empire, 39, i5i 
ox, primordial, 26 

P 

Pahlavi texts, 63 
pain, 96, 98 
palaces, 12, J4, 36 
Paleo-Oriental symbolism, 85-S6, 
58. 100 , 107, 109 
Palestine, 1 O 8 r; Jerusalem, see 
Jerusalem; and symbolism of die 
Center, 13-14, 15 

Plli texts, 116 
Pallis, S. A , 57 R 
Palmer, E. H., 26 r 

Pan-Ku, 20 

Papyrus ii Paris, 3l 

paradigmatic gestures, 5,35-57,95 
Paradise, 8, lO, 16 , 9i, I8i 
Parrot, A., J4 « 

Passion of Christ, SS, 130 
Palai, Raphael. 7 a, 14 r, 15 n, 
16 n, 17 n, 26 a. 56 n, 50 «, 60 «, 
61 n, 65 R, 127 n. 189 A 
Pausanias, 34 
Pawnee Indians, 8i 
pearl, 4 

Pedersen, Holger, 60, 63 
penis, 31 
Perchta, 57 
perennialiiy, 4 
periodicity, I46, i54 
Persia, see Iran 
pessimism, 153 

Peter, St., 14S 
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Peter Comestor, is 
P«tezzoni, Raff^ele, «« n, 67 n, 
ei n, 7fi 

Pharaobs, S7, 9S 
ffulia, ifiO 

philosophy, S, 9 VS 5, 48, SO, I SI, 
194, 146; Hegelian, su Hegel, 

O. W- F.: historicistic, 14^54, 
169-68; Platonic, we PUto 
pilgrimage, 18 
Pindierle, Alberto, 8 n 
pbnets, 87, 188, 186 
plants, 88; herbs, archetypes of, 
90-51 

Plato, 6, 7R, 9, SS, 54-96; and 
cosmic cycles, B9n, 180 - 88 , i98 
poetry, heroic, 99-46 
Polah, Jshcb Eduard, 66 n 
Poland, 99 
polestar, 18,16 
poUakis, 145 

Polynesia, S4, 42, 88-89, 84 
Pcmpey, 58 
Poi^diyry, 180 » 

Portugal, JI 
potlatch, 55-54 
Pnjipati, 84, 78-80 
Pralaya, 114, 116 
preccnjugal ceremonial unions, 87 
pre-Creation, 9, 68, 69 n 
pre^ocratio cosmic cycles, J19 ,120 
priests, 88, 188, 196; and suffering, 
96-98 

Pnlep, castle of, 49 
primitive axieties: archetypes of, 
sa archetypes; defined, 5; and 
history, see history; myths, s« 
myths; ot^ects and acts, value 
of, 9-6; and regeneration, s» 
regeneration of time; repetition 
of cosmogony, 6, iD-n, i7-«i: 
rites, see rites 
primordial monster, 80 

IdO 


primordial acts, V 5 
procreation ritual, 84 
profane activities, archetypes of, 
87-94 

profane gestures, 6 ^ 
profane time, abolition of, stt time, 
abolition of 

progressivUm, historical, 145 
prophets, 8,104, 108 ,196,148 
prototypes, su archetypes 
Psalms, 58, 60 
psycho-physiology, 71-78 
Ptolemy, 144 

Puech, Henri-Charles, 89 n, {5S n, 
145 

Purinio texts, 119 
pulses, 62 

puriAcarions, 62,63,64, 6 I- 62 ,66, 
75, 91 , 96. 188 
Puru$a, 80 
pyrrhic, 88 

Pythagoreanism, 89 n, 180 
python god, 86 

Qazwini, 69,66 n 
Qvr'ia, 86, 68 

R 

rabbinical literature, 7 s, 14 , 69, 
127, 129 

Ragnarok, 1 ) 8 , 116 
Rahab, 60 

rain, 84, 26, 69, 65, 66 
rainbow, i8 
rajasBya, 89 
Rmman, 128 
Ras Shamra, 56 
Re, 57 

reaJiiy, 5 ,92: absolute, symbols of, 
17-18; end celestial archetypes, 
ste celestial archetypes; and ob¬ 
jects and acts, V6, 54; and 
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symbolism of the Center, w 
eymbolisin of (he Cenler 
reason, historical, M 0 « 

Red Sea. paasa^ of, lOd 
Redemption, I4d 
Rerormaiion, les n 
regeneration of time, se-j?, in, 
ie4, 157; continuous, 7S-9S; 
New Year symbolism, see New 
Year; periodidty of Creation, 
e«-78 

Rcitzenstein. Richard, 58, jeor 
relativism, 150, I5d, 15$ a 
religion, e, si-«3, 55, 86; faith, 
lOO-n 

Renaissance, 1 45 n 
repetition of archetypes, see arche. 
types 

repetition of cosmogony, e, 7, ic^- 
U, I7-€l, Sg, 75, 77, 14€, 158; 
ceremoities of, see New Year 
reptiles, see serpents 
resurrection, 52-55, 65, 86, tOi, 
lOS, 129, 150, I5S 
revelation, j04-5, 109 r 
R evelation of St. John, 9 
Rey, A., I46 n 
^-Veda, 19, 55, 115 
Rhodes, 55 

RIckerr, Heinrich, 150 
rites/rituaJs, 5, 6-6, 105; erche> 
types of, £1-97; construction, 
i8-ai, 50, 76-77; coronation, 
80-81: curative, $1-85: mar¬ 
riage, 4, 25-27. £8, 61, 105; 
and pro^ne activities, £8-54; 
regeneration of time, see regen¬ 
eration of time; repetition of 
Creation. 6, lo-n, i7-ei, 22 ; 
see a/so symbolism 
rivers, celestial archetypes of, 6. 5, 
10 

roads to center, 1 8 


Rock, F., 5i n 
rocks, sacred, 4 
Boeder, Gunther, 57 n 
Romania, so 

Rome, 11,27, 67,87-88, 1J5, 122 ; 
«>d of, 74-75, 155-57; mmdus, 
15-15 

Romulus, 159-57 
Roscher, W. H., 16 a 
SI 

rtaryH, 7p 
Rubicon, 194 
Russian hyiiay, 41-45 

S 

Sabbath, 29 

Sachau, C, Edward, 64 n 
sacred, aone of, 17-18 
sacred fury, 29 
Sacred Mountain, 12-15 
sacrifices. 4 . 11 , 20 , 80 , 95-96; 
Brahmanic, 78-80; and faltli, 
108-10 

saints, $4; and dragon Ught, K) 9 

Sainiyves, P., 66 n, 67 n 

Sals, priest of. 1 S2 

Sakalava tribe, 21-98 

salvation, 145 

Samaria, 107 

Samson, Sr., 40 « 

Samuel, I05 

sanctuaries, I7, 77; archetypes of, 
7-8,9 

sand paincings, 85-84 
Sanial tribe, 81-82 
sar, 16 
Sarah, lOd 
Sarpanlia, 57 

Satepalha BrSkmatfa, U, 21 , 26 , 
78, 79-80 

Saturnalia, 54, 57 n, 68 
Savirar, 29 
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Savonarola, CiroUmo, i *6 n 
Scandinavia, IC, 11, E9, SO 
scapegoat, ss, Si, S 2 - 6 S 
Schaeder, H. H., n 
Scha^. Slanislaw, USA 
Schebesta, Paul, IS n 
Scheftelowitz, Isidor, )I5 n, iS4n 
Scbisidt, Hans, SO 
Sdiwehzer, Bernhard, 40 n 
sea monsters, S7, 5S-S8, S9-dO 
sea$, 4, 9 ,19, 2t, 77 
seasons, Brahinanic concept of, 79* 
80 

S^iUot, Paul, 40 A 

secret societies, 66, ff7, 70-72 

Sedlmayr, Hans, 17 n 

seed, S6, 6$^4, 65, 66-69, S8 

self, road to, !8 

Selk’nam tribe, 97 

Semang pygmies, 1 s, 9? 

usifn virile, 96 

Semites, Judaism 

Sennacherib, 8 

Serbia, 49 

serpent, «6; combat with hero, 87- 
42, 88-88, 89-dO, 69: and In¬ 
dian construction rites, 19 
Set, S9 

sexual intercourse, 98; archetypes 
of, 28-27, 28, 38, $8; excesses, 
see orgies 
shamans, 40, 42 
Shamash, 84 
ShiU, Edward, 180 a 
SiiylUne Oracles, 8, 124, 127, 184 
sieges, 104 
Sigiriya, 9 
Sihhi Buddha, 116 
^ver, age of, 128 
Siramel, Georg, 18 O 

simples, 80 
Sinai, Mount, 7 


sins, 102 - 8 , 188 ; confession of, 82 , 
78; expulsion of, 83, 84, 86, 61. 
78, 184 
Sippara, S 
skepticism, (89 n 
sky. 4, «, 13, 22 
slavery, 87, 68, 96, 117 
Slawik, Alexander, 67 n, 70-71 
snake, su serpent 
sociology of knowledge, 189 a 
S ocrates, 69 n 
solar year, 81-82, 64 
Solomon, 7; Psalms of, 88; Wis¬ 
dom of, 6 
Soma, 19 
Sons of Earth, 121 
sorcerers, 96-96 
Sorokin, Piririm A,, 144, 146 
soteriology, 11 8, 116 , 118,161 
soul, £0, 47, 89, 99 
Sovereign, Universal, 9 
space, consecrated, 20-21 
Spain, II 

Spence. Lewis, 67 n 
Spengler, Oswald, 1 46 
spirituality, archaic, 8 
spring equinox, 88, 71 
stars, 6, 7-8, 28; see also astrology 
statidzation, 89, 128 
steel, age of, 128 
Stenzel, J,, leo a 
sterility, 24, 27, 82-88 
Stevens, E. S., 64 n 
Stevenson, Mrs. Sinclair, 26, ii6n 
Stjepan, Erceg, 41 
Stoicism, 88,122-29, 124, (92, 194 
stones, sacred, 4 
s/eridfmo, I80a 
storms, 96, 97 
struggles. 29 
SadJtar-nasi. 124-28 
suffering, 98-102, 191 . 148-48, 

1 49; su also catasDophes 
IdB 
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Sumer, 6, to, 45, aj, 70 
Sumeru, 14 

fummer solstice, 19, 14, 66 . $7 

sun, 15, 135 

Supreme Beings, and suffering, 97 - 
98, 103 
fSrri, 55 
SOrya, S4 
sufupapem, 19 
Svyatogor, 41 
Swallow, sur of the. e 
symbolism, 3; Brahmanic sacrifice, 
73-80; ccsmol^ical, 40 a; 
Paleo-Oriental, s6-s6. 56, lOO, 
107, 109; Temple of Jerusalem, 
77-78; vegetation, see agricul> 
lure; see also ar^etypes 
symbolism of (he Center: assimila* 
tion of temples and palaces to 
Sacred Mountain, 14 - 1 5, 56 ; 
Sacred Mountain, )8'']4; tern pic 
or city as meeting point of 
heaven, earth, and hell, 14 -I 6 
syncretism, 88, !09, 108 n 
Syria, i«-n 

Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch, 8 
Syrmia, 4i 

T 

Ta Pedn, 97 
fabbBr eres, 13 
tabernacle, 7, 8 

Tabernacles, Feast of, 59, 60, 65 
Tablets of Destiry, 66 
taboos, 33, 51, 97 
Tabor, Mount, IS 
Tai-Kama, 3fi 
TaiUiriye Brahma^, 91 
Tailtiriya SafpJuO, 36 
Talmud, 61 n, 63, 66 n 
tama complex, 71-78 
Tammux, S6, lOO-lOfi, 107 
loo, 31 


Tatars, *e, 63-64 
Tarian, iSSa 
Tawhaki, 40 n 
UMm, 15 

tellutic creation, 85 
temples, 5, (O 9 ; celestial srche> 
types of, 7; stkI symbolism of 
the Center, 18-I7, 18, 36 
temporality, 152 

territories, celestial archetypes of, 
9“H, 80 
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